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Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. II. ato, 
18s. Boards. Cadell. | 1790. 
A® a collection of literary memoirs this volume of the Soci- 
ety’s Tranfactions pofiefles much merit; but fince gene- 
ral or indifcriminate praife cannet be anceptable either to the 
‘Society or our readers, we fhall proceed utamestiagcly to the 
papers of this clafs. 

Mr. Tytler, profeffor of civil hiftory in Edinbargh, gives in 
the firft memoir an account of fome extraordinary ftructures 
-on the tops of the hills.in the Highlands; with remarks on the 
progrefs of the arts among the ancient inhabitants of Scotland. 
"Thefe ftructures are the vitrified forts which we have often og 
occafion to mention. It has of late become a.fafhionable opi 
mion that the hills are volcanic, and the fuppofed. vitrified forse 
remains of ancient volcanos. We know not by what apr 
ments this opinion is fupported, nor whether the whyn dykes, 
‘an appearance in the Weft of Scotland, or the North of Loe 
‘tand have been brought'to fupport it *. From our author's ex- 





amination, however, of one particular hill (Craig Phadrick), - 


at Invernefs, it is highly probable that thefe {ftructures are 
t the confequences of fubterraneous fire. The hillis, at. 

fir “A appearance, volcanic; and, though it may have been 
raifed by fire, the burnt walls on the top are probably artifi- 
cial, for the hill itfelf is compoied of a mafs ef rounded pebbles, 
ft cking i in a bed of clay, or, as we fufpect, hardened fand. 
‘he accefs to the top is a laboured work : but this argument is 
of lefs importance; for, if the walls were volcanic, it is highly 
probable that advantage would be taken of the inacceilible 
fides, and the fecurity which thefe natural dykes afforded in 
times of danger and diftrefs. ‘Uhe ftones on one part of the 
precipice, defigned to roll down on any befiegets, may have 
alfo been a fubfequent contrivance: but, from every confider- 
ation, it is probable that thefe walls-are artificial. Our author 
refers them to an xra when mortar was not known, and fup- 





“* We find fome account of a paper in the Phi lofophical Tranfactions for 
1777, art. xx. in fupport of this opinion, in our x.vth vo;ume, p. 354 
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-pofes that thefe unftable materials were compacted together by 
wood and oziers; and that when fire, the moft ready caufe ef 


deftruction, was employed by the conquerors, the vitrification 
was accidental : the walls were confequently never in any 
better {tate than at prefent. On one fteep fide of the hill they 
are not vitrified ; perhaps, as our author fuppofes, becaufe they 
required no additional {trength from wood, and therefore were 
not expofed to the caufe which produced this change in ‘the 
reft. 

This explanation is very ingenious, but we fufpect Mr. 
Tytler goes too deep for the caufe. It 'muft have been obvious 
that fea-fand would foon fufe and promote the fufion of other 
bodies, and that loofe rounded ftones could not eafily be fixed 
by any cement, except» in the artificial building in caifloons, 
which even the Romans did not then employ in the northern 
parts of Britain. It is therefore more probable that, when 
wood was plenty, their walls were raifed to an inconfiderable 


height, and hardened by wood burnt round them: the mate- 


rials are all vitrifiable, and the degree of vitrification is not fo 
great but it may be accounted for in this way. We have more 
reafon to be of this opinion, becaufe the rock was not capable 
of defence with the materials in their hands by any other me- 


“thod. Our author thinks that thefe ftru€tures were ere€ted 


before the ufe of mortar was known; in other words, before 
the Romans had any fixed ftations in North Britain; that is 
previous to the reign of Antoninus Pius, A. D. 140, when the 
Romans had Cattella and. Prefidia,-in the neighbourhood of 
Ynvernefs. The Caitra Alata of Ptolemy, the Ptorotone of 
Richard, Mr. Tytler fuppofes is the prefent Burgh of Moray. 

The circle on the fortified hill of Dun Jardel, upon Lochnefs, 
ufually ftyled Druidical, our author thinks of an early period, 

not connected with the Druids, who, in his opinion, came 
from Gaul. In reality, we have no proofs of Druidifm being 
ever eftablifhed in Scotland: various reafons lead us to think 
it never was the religion of the Caledonians. If it was not the 
peculiar fyitem of Britain, it was of Celtic origin, and driven 
by the Belge from Gaul, making its laft efforts in the north- 
weit of England, and the adjacent iflands. 

Art. IT. Remarks on fome Paflages of the fixth Book of the 
Eneid. By James Beattie, LL. D. ¥.R.S. Edin. and Profef- 
for of Logic and Moral Philofophy in the Marifchal College, 
Aberdeen. Read by Mr. Dalzel, Secretary, March 19, 1787. . 
—The fixcth book of the Eneid, though too pointedly borrow- 
ed from Ulyfies’ defcent into the infernal regions, is yet full of 
fublime and elegant allegory, adorned often with the moft po- 
lithed language. The fancy of Warburton, that it contained 
the outhne of the Eleufinian myfteries, cautioufly guarded from 
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vulgar eyes, is at prefent little attended to. ‘The obje& of our 
author is to give a plain account of Virgil’s theology, making 
the poet his own interpreter, without tru{fting to Plato, or the 
reveries of commentators. Dr. Beattie firft adverts to bifhop 
Warburton’s fyftem; but it ought to be noticed, that varicus 
paflages in ancient authors mention that the reprefentation of 
the {tate of the dead was among the firft things explained to 
the initiated, and that there appear to be fome peculiar diffi-- 
culties in different parts of this book. With all due refpect 
therefore to the author of the ‘ Critical Obfervations,’ whofe 
excellent work we confidered at fome length in our xxxth vol. 
p- 285, we fufpe&t, that though Virgil did not difcover the 
Eleufinian myfteries in this part of the poem, he glanced occa- 
fionally at their doctrines. Horace was initiated at the time 
when he was ftillan Epicurean, and fome of the Roman youth 
of the fame fect would probably not be fcrupulous in revealing 
what they might think a foreign fuperftition. Virgil might, 
therefore, in his early days, for, like Horace, he feems to 
have been once an Epicurean, have eafily obtained fome 
knowledge of the Ifoteric doctrines of Ceres’ myfteries, and 
might think a cautious allufion to them admifhibles though he, 
as well as Horace, was no longer of this more diffolute fet. 
We know not whether in the poem, as read to his friends, the 
allufions might not be more pointed, and have drawn from 
Horace the denunciation recorded in the fecond ode of the 
third book, or whether they may not have been defigned 
to terrify Virgil from being fo open as he has been, while 
the unfinifhed ftate of the poem, and his eagernefs to deftroy 
it, may be adduced in fupport of this opinion. In reality, 
we mean not to adduce thefe as arguments, but merely to 
fhow how infecure reafoning of every kind is on fo doubtful 
a fubjeat. : 

Dr. Beattie proceeds in an analyfis of the fixth book of the 
fEneid; but we meet with little embarraflment before we ar- 
rive at the luftration even of the fouls of good men. Quifque 
fuos patimur manes, &c. in the fpeech of Anchifes, has been 
always confidered as a moft difficult pafflage. We fhall tran- 
{cribe what our author has faid on this fubject. 


‘ That the fouls of good men, who were to have an eternal abode 
in Elyfium, were previoufly obliged to undergo purgation by fuf- 
fering, is not exprefsly declared, but may be inferred from what 
Anchifes fays, ** Quifque fuos patimur manes:” every one of us 
undergoes what is infli€ted on him by his manes ;”’ that is, by thofe 
deities of the nether world who were the difpenfers of expiatory 
punifhment. ‘This is the original, or at leaft the moft ufual fenfe 
of the word manes, which, however, fometimes denotes metony- 
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mically the infernal regions in general, and fometimes, but more 
rarely, the fouls or fhades who inhabited thofe regions. In Tar- 
tarus, it does nat appear that the manes had any thing to do. The 
difpenfers of punifhment in that dreadful place were Tifiphone and 
her fifter-furies. ‘The Manes muft have been a gentler fort of be- 
ings. Some derive the word from manus or manis, which they fay 
(on what authority I know not) is an oid adjective fignifying good, 
‘The invocations of the Manes practifed at funerals, the altars that 
were erected to them, and thofe monumental infcriptions which be- 
gan with the words Dis Manibus, were all, no doubt, intended as 
acts of worfhip, or as compliments, to thefe deities, and fuppofed 
to incline them to mercy in their treatment of the perfons deceafed, 
whofe fouls were now in their hands in purgatory. Horace tells 
us, that the Manes, as well as the gods above, might be rendered 
placable by fong—‘* Carmine di fuperi placantur, carminem anes.” 
But the furies were inexorable and mercilefs—* Nefciaque huma- 
nis precibus manfuefcere corda.”” And I donot find that worthip, 
or any other honours, were, except by witches, paid them, though 
to mother Midnight, whofe daughters they were, facrifice was oc- 
cafionally performed. Ovid fays, indeed, that they relented on 
hearing the fong of Orpheus; but affures us it was for the firft 
time. Virgil, in his account of that affair, fays only, that they 
were aftonifhed. 

‘Here I cannot but remark how abfurd it is for ws to begin an 
€pitaph with the words Dés Manibus, or the letters D. M. which 
oftener than once I have feen ona modern tombftone. Such an ex- 
ordium may be claffical ; but, in a Chriftian church-yard, an in- 
vocation to Proferpine would not be more incongruous. Addifon 
did well, when he advifed the writers of his time not to facrifice 
their catechifm to their poetry. 

¢ I faid, that the Manes feem to have had nothing to doin Tar- 
tarus. J am not ignorant, however, that Rueus and the common 
Diétonaries afirm, that the word fometimes denotes the furies, and 
quote as an authority, ‘* Ignofcenda quidem, fcirent fi ignofcere 
manes.”? But this is not fufficient authority. That verfe of Vir- 
gil relates to Orpheus looking behind him, when conduting his 
wife to the upper world ; a fault, or infatuation, which was to be 
punifhed, not by the {courge of the furies, but by calling back Eu- 
py dice tc the fhades below ; and which the Manes, however placable, 
could not pardon, becaufe it was a direét violation of the treaty 
with Proferpine.’ 


We have purfued this enquiry in different volumes at fome 
length, and found it involved in fo many difficulties, that we were 
almoft tempted to pafs over the whole fubje<t, but that this dif- 
ficulty feems to fupport our opinion of there being really in this 
book /ome allufion at leaft to the Eleufinian myfteries. If we 
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look at Virgil we fhall find the ‘ Manes’ very differently de- 
fcribed. In the Georgies only, ‘Manes profundi ,—* Adiit 
Manes ;’ © Si fcirent ignofcere’ and * moveret fletu,’ feem to 
fhow that they were, if commonly, not always implacable. 
Again, in different part of the A‘neid they are deities, which 
are, at leaft fometimes, propitious—Manes efte mihi boni, 
fen. xii. v. 646. In the fourth book of the Aineid, v. 34; 
they are confounded with the Ghofts ; the fame in v: 427, and 
in fin. v. 99, as well as in the paflage before us, according to 
the moft common interpretations. In Ain. iv: 490, vi. 8975 
and vill. 246, they change their forms, and are {pirits of a 
more active form, and with lefs important offices. In fhort, 
even in Virgil there feems to have been no diftinct office af- 
figned to the Manes, and their nature is no where explained. 
In other authors there is f{carcely lefs confufion. It is needlefs 
to extend thefe remarks into a-difcuflion: we can find but one 
point in which the different opinions feem to center, and we 
fhall fhortly explain it. In the earlieft and beft authors, the 
Manes were fuppofed to be not wholly the ghofts, but the 
E:Swaa, the foul inclofed in a more airy, flitting, body than the 
grofler corporeal one, and thefe images on different occafions 
were fuppofed to be allowed to return to earth, occafionally 
for good purpofes, but more commonly for malevolent onesy 
as the vulgar always confider misfortunes rather than bleflings 
to proceed from thefe preternatural interpofitions: from the 
prevalence of this common opinion, they were afterwards 
adored as divinities, or, as Lucan ftyles them, ‘ Semidei.’ Even 
in the days of Numa, the rites for appeafing them were infti- 
tuted, as we are informed by Livy, lib.i.cap. 20. From the 
rites being repeated nine times, they feem by fome authors to 
have been converted into nine deities. | 

We cannot, therefore, even from Virgil’s philofophy, ac- 
quiefce in our author’s interpretation of thele lines ; and Heynes 
in his late excellent edition, has fhown that on none of the 
ideas attributed to the word Manes, except as the fpirits of 
departed perfons, can this line be interpreted. ‘ Quoad fuos 
manes quifque patimur’ . As fpirits we all fuffet: this is his 
interpretation, and the. moft probable one; but the conftruc- 
tion is, we think, defignedly complex. Jt oecurs again in Aus 
fonius, perhaps from imitation—' Patiturque fuos mens fau- 
cia Manes.’ We think, with Heyne, that the 743 and 744th 
lines fhould follow the 747th. The narrative is now impros 
perly broken. 

Our author next explains the anime, umbre, and fimulaa 
cra, nearly as thefe words have been elucidated by other au- 
thors, and in the manner we have hinted above. It is highly 
probable that every perfon was fubjected to fome luftration, 
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though the degree was different according to the guilt; but it 
is not clear that every one returned to life, or how often 
the tranfmigration was neceflary or allowed. We think our 
author’s opinion in the following note very judicious, and high 


ly probable. 


‘ I fuppofe the words et pauci Leta arva tenemus, to be a paren- 
thefis; which, in my opinion, clears the text of all obfcurity. By 
the change of the perfon, in the four laft lines of the fpeech,—Has 
omnes ,—volvere,—incipiant,—revifant, it appeafs, that Anchifes 
does not include himfelf among thofe who were to return to the 
world ; which afcertains fufficiently the import of senemus. ‘The 
learned Rueus conftrues the paffage in a way fomewhat different ; 
but his general account of the poet’s doctrine differs not effentially 
from mine.’ 


We may add alfo his remarks on the 748th line; ‘ Ubi 
mille rotam volvere per annos.’ 


‘ More literally, «* When they have rojJed the wheel, or circle, 
for a thoufand years; that is, when the revolution of a thoufand 
years is completed. For this interpretation we are indebted to 
Servius, who tells us further, that this fingular phrafe was taken 
from Ennius. Anciently, perhaps, rota might meana circle, (as 
well as a wheel,) and poetically a year; fo that, in Ennius’s time, 
volvere rotam might be a figurative phrafe of the fame import with 
annum peragere, to pa/s a year. ‘The original meaning of annus 
is a circle, whence the diminutive annulus, a ring. ‘The fame re- 
ference to the circular nature of the year, may be feen in the Greek 
éavtos, Which Virgil certainly had in his mind when he wrote, 
** Atque in fe fua per veftigia volvitur annus.”? When this is at- 
tended to, our author's ufe of the phrafe in queftion will appear not 
fo harfh as it might otherwife be thought to be, and not at all too 
figurative in this very folemn part of the poem.’ 


Dr. Beattie vindicates Virgil from the fuppofition of his in- 
finuating that the whole was a fiction, by fending his hero 
through the ivory gate, on the foundation which the author of 
the Critical Obfervations employed. 

Art. If. An Effay on Rythmical Meafures. By Walter 
Young, M. A. F.R.S. Edin. and Minifter of the Gofpel at Er- 
fkine. — Poetical and mufical rythm have been treated of by 
many authors, who have written exprefsly on thefe fubje€ts3 
they alfo make a neceflary part of general treatifes on poetry 
and mufic 3 but, in none of thefe works do we remember to 
have feen Mr. Young’s ideas of the greater mufical rythm an- 
ticipated, and yet this is one of the modern improvements in 
mutic which is of moft confequence. The old compofers had 
little notion of the lefler rythm, and none of the greater, a 
term that may require, evento mufical readers, an explana- 
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tion. The greater rythm then is, when the ftrain of an air 
proceeds by pafiages included in 2, 4, or 8 bars: in this cafe, 
it is faid to be regular. In movements of length this regularity 
is neceflarily broken and varied. Nothing fo much diftinguifhes 
a mufician, who compoles with learning and facility, from an- 
other defective in one or both thefe qualities, as a perfect com- 
mand of regular rythm, and a knowledge of where and how 
it ought to be broken. Mr. Young quotes the practice of many 
eminent artifts in fupport of the principles he would eftablifh, 
which are highly worthy the attention of thofe who would 
wifh to trace one of the fources of pleafure derived from this 
pleafing art. 

Art. 1V. On certain Analogies obferved by the Greeks in 
the Ufe of their Letters; and partic ularly of the Letter Zryua. 
By Andrew Dalzel, M. A. F. R. 5S. Edin. and Profeffor of 
Greek in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. — Notwith{tanding our 
author’s very ingenious apology, we think his obfervations a 
little too minute. Sounds are natural to all animals, and their 
being more or lefs articulate depends on the ftructure of the 
organs. But the mein afhixed to founds, and the form of 
letters exprefling them to the eye, are in a great meafure ar- 
bitrary, and the effects of art; which is more.confpicuous in 
proportion as the founds are clear, diftin@, and fhort. Lord 
Monboddo has fhown, from an éxamination of various lan- 
guages, that the rudeft are the moft complex ; and that, in 
languages which have few words, thefe are commonly long. 
If, for inftance, a favage has a word to diftinguifh one, he 
adds a fyllable or more to it to exprefs two. It remains to be 
enquired whether this added. fyllable is not, in procefs of time, 
the whole reprefentative of the fecond idea. ‘The only me- 
thod of connecting the forms of letters with the founds is that 
of bifhop Wilkins, in his attempt to eftablifh natural charac- 
ters, and the want of fuccefs in his fcheme, which is truly in- 
genious, and {tri¢tly philofophical, wiil probably deter other 
projectors. 

Our author proceeds, in the firft part, for what we have al- 
luded to is introductory only, to examine the different letters, 
and to fhow how Siyye is a peculiar jetter, for by this word we 
tranflate fuze poteftatis. He firft notices Dr. Clarke’s opinion, 
that © is arbitrary or peculiar, becaufe all the other letters are 
either fingle or double, while © may be either, (Not. ad 
Iliad. v. 1.) This is, however, given only as an opinion or 
conjecture; and our author has fhown very clearly that it was 
adopted too haftily. Sigma, in Mr. Dalzel’s opinion, is pe- 
culiar among other reafons, 1. Becaufe it alone of all the con- 
fonants aflifts the mutes in making the double letters, as ‘¥, é 
and ¢, are compofed of x, f, “i and o3 x) % %» and c; 7, . 
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6, and o refpectively. 2. Becaufe it is the only confonant 
whofe power is employed in forming the dative plural of the 
imparafyllabic declenfion. 3, As it is of peculiar fervice in the 
elegant and ufcful formation of the Greek verb. 4. As it is. 
never characteriftic of the liquid verb. 5. Its independent 
nature is fhown by the different {tate in which the letter » is. 
found when it precedes this letter, compared to its power 
when it precedes the other letters: And, 6. Becaufe it is the 
only hifling letter in the alphabet. Thefe are undoubtedly pe- 
culiarities of ©, but the diftinction of grammarians means no 
more, we believe, than that this letter is not included in a 
particular clafs: it is neither mute nor liquid. 

The fecond part is on the manner in which the improvers 
of the Greek language have availed themfelves of this fingu- 
Jar letter; and, as we find our infinuation that greater hifing 
may be obferved in other tongues, and even in Geek than in 
Englifh, has excited fome murmurs of difapprobation, we fhal] 
bes leave to copy from our author the following hifling lines. 
of Euripides (Medea,. v. 477.) 


) 
"Ecwoa oy ws icacw"EAanvev ooos 

> ~ ’ : 
Tautiv cuvecsCicay Aeyaov ouaPose 


Cicero too, our author obferves, has begun: his Topica front 
a fimilar inadvertence, with the followmg words, AZgores nos 
res [cribere ingreffos, C. Trebati et iis libris, quos brevi tempore 

atis multos edidimus, digniores, &c. Mr. Dalzel has given the 

different fentiments of the Ionics and Attics, as well as of 
different critics; but, in general, this poor unfortunate letter 
is allowed only to convey hifles and whifpers, with the moft 
expreffive whiltling.. 

Art. V. Account of the German Theatre. By Henry 
Mackenzie, Efq.’ F.R.S. Edin. —This is a very pleafing and 
interefling enquiry into a fubject not generally underftood in 
this country; but, independent of its beimg difficult to give a 
proper account of it inan abridged form, added to the confidera~ 
tion that Mr. Mackenzie feems to have drawn his ideas from 
a traniflation, and that in the Speculator we have examined the 
fubject nearer to the fountain, our article will neceflarily be 
fhort. ‘The author enquires into the caufe of the later dawn 
of dramatic poetry in Germany, its peculiar appearance, and 
the manners moft commonly defcribed in their plays, and his 
reafons are drawn from the broken ftate of its government, di- 
vided. into principalities, from that of the manners, and the 
peculiar energy of the German mind, calculated for deep re- 
flection, and moved only by the moft forcible impreflions. 
The dawn of the German drama, os rather its firft {plendor, 
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1s dated between 1740 and 1750. In the other parts of the 
paper, Mr. Mackenzie defcribes the works of different Ger- 
man dramatifts, and interfperfes his defcriptions with fhart 
accounts of their plays- ‘The more terrible graces, whiclr-we 
admired fome years fince in ‘ facred dramas’ of our own coun- 
try, we fufpect, from the memoir before us, were taken from 
the ‘ Death of Adam’ of Klopftock. A particular account is 
given of the § Robbers,” a ms lt by Lefling, a play full of 
horror, but fublime, terrible, and pathetic in a high degree. 
To underftand the following extract, it is neceflary only to 
obferve that Moor is a prodigal fon, whofe return to virtue is 
prevented by the villany of his brother; who intercepted his 
penitentiary letter. On this he became eaptain of a band of 
robbers’; and his father, on being informed of his diffolute 
conduct faints, and is carried lifelefs from the ftage. ‘The 
paflage is taken from the fourth a&t. It is night, and the re- 
mains of the band are aflembled on a defert heath, not far dif 
tant from the ruins of an ancient tower, near which the winds 
whiftle, and the owl fhrieks. ‘They had watched three days 
and three nights of danger and alarm, and all were at reft ex- 


cept Moor. 


‘© A long long night !—on which no morning will ever dawn ! 
Think ye that Moor will tremble? Shades of the victims of this 
affafinating fword! I fee your bleeding wounds, 1 look on your 
livid lips, and hear the laft agonizing groans they breathe—bnut I 
tremble not.—Thefe are but links of that eternal chain, which he 
who fits in yonder heaven holds in his hand. He ftamped thefe 
horrors on my deftiny. Even amidift the innocent, the happy days 
of my unfullied infancy, his eye faw them, and fealed them on my 
fate! (he draws a piffol.) The barrier betwixt eternity and time, 
this little inftrument can burii—and then—Thou dread unknown ! 
whither wilt thou lead ? where wilt thou place me? If thou leav’ft 
me this confcious felf, ’tis that mut create my heaven or my hell. 
Amidf the wafte of a world which thine anger haft deftroyed, I 
can people the filent void with thought. Ory wilt thou, in new and 
untried ftates, lead me through various mifery to nothing? ‘Thoa 
mayett annihilate my being ; but while this foul is left, will not its 
freedom and its forceremain? ’Tis equal where—(futting up his 
piftol) I will not now fhrink from the fufferings of the prefent—the 
deftiny of Moor fhall be fulfilled.” 

‘ He is filent—he hears the tread of approaching feet, and pre 
fently a figure glides before him, and knocks at the grated wicket 
of the tower. ‘The figure fpeaks, «* Rife, man of forrow, inhabi- 
tant of the tower, thy repaft is here.”? A feebie voice anfwers from 
the dungeon within. ‘* Herman, is it thou? Bring’ft thou, like 


the prophet’s raven, his foot’ to a lingering wret: < that lives by 
Site! 
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the crumbs which thy pity affords him?’? Moor, who had fhrunk 


back in amazement, now advances, and defires the man to ftop. 
That manis Herman. He draws his fword ; but is almoft inftant- 
ly difarmed. ‘* What art thou, fays the aftonifhed Herman, whofe 
touch withers like that of death? Art thou the demon of this hor- 
rid place? the fpirit of this murderous tower?” ‘ Iam, fays 
Moor ; the exterminating angel is my name ; and yet I have fleth 
and bones like thee. But what wretch is in that tower? I will 
burft his chains.’”? He draws from his pocket the pafs-keys which 
his profeffion employs; he opens the tower; tlie fkeleton figure of 
a famifhed wretch creeps from the dungeon — ‘ Horrible phan- 


tom!” fays the aftonifhed Moor, in a low and ftified voice, “* my 
father!’ . 


The domeftic tragedies of the Germans are interefting and 
tender; but their comedies, fentimental, and ufually infipid. 

Art. VI. Theory of the Moods of Verbs: By James Gre- 
gory, M.D. F.R.S. Edin. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Phyficians, and Profeflor of the Theory of Phyfic in the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh. — This very ingenious philological dif- 
quifition is not very capable of abridgment. Dr. Gregory 
concludes, that the energies or modifications of thought, ex- 
prefled by the moods of verbs, are truly accidents and chiefly 
actions; they denote alfo, in general, focial operations of the 
mind, as they relate to fome other intelligent being, whofe ex- 
aftence i is confequently fuppofed ; and they are, in his opinion, 
concife modes of exprefling the moft frequent combinations of 
thought. ‘Their number is, he thinks, limited by the conve- 
nience or wants of thofe who employ them, who, fot the fame 


-purpofe, occafionally vary them and employ one mood inftead 


of another. - They contribute greatly to the beauty and per- 
fection of language by the brevity, animation, and force which 
they neceffarily give, and exprefs much better than any fuc- 
ceflion of words can do, the intimate connection and relation 
of various thoughts, which are not fucceflive but fimultaneous, 
and appear disjointed, unnaturally feparated, when exprefled 
in any other-manner. ‘Thefe conclufions our author fupports 
at fome length, by various ingenious obfervations, and fome 
remarks equally beautiful and unexpected. 

Art. VII. An Effay on the Character of Hamlet, in Shak- 
fpeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. By the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Robertfon, F. R.S. Edin. and Minifter of Dalmeny. — The 
character of Hamlet, fo often explained, and fo often con- 
demned, engages the attention of our author, who endeavours 
to reconcile its various inconfiftencies, He fuppofes that Shak- 
fpeare left a clue for this purpofe in the eulogy of Horatio, and 
peculiarly expatiates on his § noble heart’ and ‘ gentle fpirit,’ 

8 infinuated 
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infinuated by the appellation of ‘ [weet prince.’ The defcrip- 
tion of Hamlet, as he was, previous to the appearance of his 
father’s. ghoft, formed in our author’s opinion the ground- 
work of the fuperftructure. Shakfpeare, without any parti- 
cular plan, followed Hamlet in the events, enquiring, as he 
went on, how fuch a character would act in fuch given cir- 
cumitances. The great outlines we have mentioned guided 
him in his progreflive fketch; and while Hamlet acts with 
zeal and filial piety, his gentlenefs rifing nearly to weakneis, 
his mildnefs becoming almoft cowardice, lead him to that in- 
decifive conduct, which has been attributed to worfe motives. 
His rudenefs to Ophelia was a neceflary part of his fyftem, and 
his refufing to kill the king at his prayers, it is faid was owing 
to his irrefolution, which caught at an unjuftifiable excufe, ra- 
ther than rufh haftily on fo violent an attempt. When the 
king was killed it is fuppofed that he was roufed by fufpecting 
that his mother’s death was owing to the deliberate villany of 
his uncle. Many other remarks of a fimilar kind are added, 
and, on the whole, it is a pleafing and ingenious eflay; rather 
amufing than convincing, but which difplays much acutenefs, 
and a found judgment. With this memoir the volume con- 
cludes. 





The Medallic Hiftory of England to the Revolution. With Forty . 
Plates. 4to. 2. 2s. Boards. Edwards and Sons. 1790. 


THE medals of ancient Greece and Rome were fometimes 
the current coins of thofe countries, and fometimes ftruck 
to commemorate important events, the brilliant ations of fuch 
tucceisful commanders, or other circumftances particularly in- 
terefting to the different citics and {tates: in the lower empire 
they were the vehicles of a defpicable adulation; and the arts, 
in their moft perfect ftate, were debafed by accumulating ho- 
nours, often divine, on the moft depraved of men. In our 
times they have become diftinGiions of honour appropriated 
to monarchs, to fuccefsful commanders, or thofe who have 
excelled in literary purfuits. It has, however, fometimes hap- 
pened,that the medallic diftin@tions of monarchs have been dif- 
graced by flattery too abject ; and thofe of literati have been fo 
long delayed, that we have pofleffed only uncertain refemblances 
from fufpicious fources. But even in the approaches to a like- 
nets a little enthufiafm will revive, and we fhail compare with 
eagernefs the promifes derived from a contemplation of the 
features, with the actions or the writings of the man. 

Lhe medals of England have occafionally adorned its hif- 
tories or its topographies ; they have been collected aifo by au- 
thors, who have publifhed fyftems of this kind, particularly by 
Snelling. 
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Snelling. We have, however, no hefitation in faying, that 
this hiftory is mich more complete in its colle€tion, and more 
beautiful in its execution. It is accompanied by explanations 
executed with great {fplendor; and fome fhort account of thofe 
perfons who may have moved in a lefs exalted fphere, or who 
are lefs generally known, are added. We fhall explain the 
fubjects of the plates, and the remarks which accompany them 
in their order. 

The cotemporary Englifh medals begin only at the time of 
Henry VI. ‘The two firft plates, therefore, from the Con- 
queror to that period are engraved from Daflicr, who executed 
them about the year 1740. The faces are chiefly taken from 
monuments of flone, or illuminated MSS. but they are in ge- 
neral diftinG and appropriated. ‘The reverfes are very elegant, 
executed with great {kill and tafte. But Daflier’s medals are 
fuficiently known. 

The counter of Edward HI. ftruck in France is a fingularly 
curious medal. ‘The leopard and the fleur de lys are placed 
alternately in the reverfe. A modern medal of William of 
Wickham, ftruck as a prize at Winchefter {chool, a medal of 
Wickliff from Daffer, a counter ftruck in France with the arms 
of John Strangeways, efq. § Jehan Stangawe Efcuyer,’ treafurer 
of Normandy; ;-reverfe, the arms of France and England, fol- 
low. ‘The account of the fourth medal we fhall tranfcribe from 
the author. 


‘© The firft cotemporary Englifh medal. It is of fir John Kens 
dal, turcopolier, or general of the cavalry, of the order of Rhodes, 
now of Malta, ‘This office being annexed to that of grand prior 
of England, was generally held by Englifhmen; and there are 
fine medals of fir Richard Shelly, the laft Englifh grand prior, the 
Reformation annihilating that dignity. Obverfe head, yo. Ken- 
DAL. RHODI TVRCVPELLERIVS, ‘* John Kendal, Turcopolier 
of Rhodes. Reverfe the arms of Kendal,’”? reEMPORE OBSIDEIONIS 
TVRCORVM MccccLxxx. “ Inthe time of the fiege by the Turks, 
1480,” 

"Qn the 23d day of May, 1480, Pierre d’Aubuffon being grand 
mafter, the Pacha Mifach Paleologus, a Chriftian regenado, laid 
fiege to Rhodes, with a fleet of 160 veffels, and a land army of 
100,000 men. ‘This fg, one of the moft memorable, was, 
puthed and fuftained with all the valour and art imaginable. The 
fortifications were iaoinn difmantled- by the Turkifh artillery ; and 
the knights defended themfelves on the ruins of the rampartss 
many being flain, and the grand mafter receiving five wounds. 
In fpite of all thefe advantages the Turks were put to flight, and. 
forced to reimbark on the rgth of Auguft, leaving 9;c00 dead, 
and carrying of 15,coo wounded. Such was the iffue of this fa- 
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mous fiege, which lafted 89 days. If I miftake not, there isa 
particular narrative of this fiege, written and publifhed foon after, 
in which it is likely that the aétions of Kendal may occur. 

«* This medal, which is evidently done in Italy at the time, as 
the reader may perceive by comparing its fabric with the early 
Italian medals in the Mufeum Mazzuchellianum, is caft, not ftruck, 
It was found in*Knarefborough Foreft, in the beginning of this 
century, and paffed into the mufeum of Mr. Thorefby, who pub- 
lifhed it in his Ducatus Leodienfis. It is now in the Devonhhire 
collection.” 


In this plate are alfo a {mall medal of Henry VIII. .without 
a reverfe, one of Patrick Hamilton the Scotch reformer, from 
Daffier, and three modern medals of Edward VI. ftruck for 
badges at Chrift’s Hofpital. 

The next plate contains cotemporary medals of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. executed with more tafte and neatnefs than 
we fhould have expected in that zra. 

The fifth plate contains the medals of Philip and Mary, in 
which we diftinguifh the harfh, unbending, unrelenting features 
of thefe fanguinary reformers. Mary appears the leat amia- 
ble, probably becaufe we might have withed to find her moft 
fo. Her features are in all the medals nearly the fame, and 
equally expreflive of fullen bigotry and unfeminine inhumanity. 
One is Dailier’s, and another a Flemifh jetton of Philip and 
Mary. <A medal of the earl of Pembroke is added. 

In rhe fixth plate are different medals of Philip, with Daf- 
fier’s medals of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, and a papal 
medal containing on the obverfe the head of Julius iil. whofe 
appearance is fingularly arch and penetrating; on the reverfe 
is the pope raifing Philip, who had knelt to him. It was ftruck 
on the reconciliation of England with the Holy See. 

The medals of Elizabeth follow, in three plates, executed 
with great elegance, in which fhe appears:acute and obferving; 
though the features are generally harih, yet they are fometimes 
fo saath foftened that fhe is not an unpleafing figure. ‘The 
other medals of Elizabeth, to which the medals of Leicefter 
are added, feem to be fatirical, except thofe of Holland and 
England, ftruck on the defeat of the Spanifh armada. The 
medals of plate ix. chiefly relate to the connexion of Eliza- 
beth with France and Holland, or both. 

In the tenth plate are the reprefentations of illuftrious or 
private perfons who flourifhed in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Richard Martin and Dorcas Egleftone his wife are unknow Ny 
except in this medal. Maria Newce, the wife of John Dimoch, 
1s fcarcely known. John Knox is engraved from Daflier. Sir 
Chriftopher Hatton and the marquis of Northampton were 
furnithed 
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furnifhed from Dr. Hunter’s collection. The marchionefs of 

Northampton, reprefented in another medal, is his fecond wife, 

Elizabeth, daughter of lord Cobham. Sir Richard Schelley, 

whom we obferve on another of the medals, was the laft grand 
rior of the order of St. John of Jerufalem in England. 

The twelfth plate coptains fome jettons, one of a perfon 
unknown, another of fir Thomas Sackville, the third of John 
Hele, ferjeant at law, the fourth of fir Edward Coke, the fifth 
of Thomas Cecil, the fixth of fir Robert Cecil, the feventh 
unknown, the eighth ftruck by the ftates- general when James 
removed his troops from the guaranteed towns. ‘Three me- 
dals of James I. follow, and the following plate contains nu- 
merous medals of James, two of his fon Henry, and one of 
Anne of Denmark, his queen, a princefs of confiderable beaut 
and talents. T hefe medals feem to be well executed, but the 
ee 1 of a pedant can furnifh no remarkable tranfattions. 

he thirteenth plate contains medals of Anne of Denmark, 
different medals of the Elector Palatine, king of Bohemia, 
and of James’s daughter Elizabeth, his wife ; a curious medal 
of Nicholas Wadham and his wife, in the drefles of that 
zra. A fine medal of fir Thomas Bodley by Warin, Deffier’s 
animated figure of Shak{peare, and two medals of lord Bacon. 
Of one of thefe we fhall tranfcribe our author’s very curious 
account. 


«© This medal of lord chancellor Bacon, with a miner én the 


reverfe, and motto, DEVS EST QUI CLAVSA RECLVSIT, Was in- 


vented by Thomas Bufhell, efq. who wrote many tracts relating 
to the Welch mines, of which he had the farm in the laft years of 
Charles I. but with fo little fuccefs, that he became a prifoner for 
debt in the Fleet about the year 1650.. At this time he formed a 
project, which, by his reckoning, would yield 1oool. a week; 
and to encourage fubfcriptions, procured friends to open an af- 


furance office at the Royal Exchange, and publifh the above me- 


dal in gold, valued at 51. All his propofals are prefaced with 
the authority of lord chancellor Bacon, whom he calls his honoured 
mafter, and of whofe Atlantis he gives an abridgment, in a ftyle 
very extravagant and enthufiaftic. 

«« There is a book called «* An Extra&, by Mr. Bufhell, of his 
jate Abridgment, of the lord chancellor Bacon’s Philofophical 
Theory in Mineral Produftions, publifhed for the Satisfaétion of 
his Noble Friends that importunately defired it, London, 1660 ;” 
with a good print of Charles 1]. by Faithorne. 

‘¢ Mr. Bufhell appears to be a great Roficrufian, but gives many 
curious hiftorical documents concerning the filver lead-mines in 
Cardiganthire. At page 16. of the Appendix, is the following 


curious piece relating to this medal, which he then intended to 


ftrike, viz. 


sc The 
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«© The Impreffion of Mr. Bufhell’s Golden Medal. 
Head. Faa. BACON. VICECO. SCT, ALBAN. ANGLIZ CANCELL. 


Reverfe. A miner, with a pickaxe on his fhoulder, holding up a 
piece of ore, and looking towards Heaven. Motto, 


DEVS EST QU1 CLAVSA RECLVDIT THO. BVSHELL. 


«The lord St. Alban’s Atlantis is a magazine of compendious 
(but fublime) documents toinrich a commonwealth with univerfal 
notions, as far above a vulgar capacity as the empyreal heavens 
are above the earth ; for which caufe himfelf ftiled it his ** Solo- 
mon’s Houfe, or fix daies work.”” But the way to advance a pro- 
portionable revenue (propofed by his philofophical theory) to ac- 
complifh the vaft defign of fuch a magnificent flructure without a 
prince’s purfe, will feem as abtirufe to fome acute apprehenfions as 
the immortal defcent of the foul to animate the embryo in the 
womb; yet if any re{ponfible perfons are incredulous of Mr. Bufh- 
ell’s proceeding to perfe& the faid lord’s philofophical-theory in 
mineyal difcoveries, according to his undertaking, let them, or any 
other that have heretofore given him credit on the late king’s 
fcore, ot his own, repair to the Affurance Office at the Roya! Ex- 
change, where they fhall have tendered (by friends of his) medals 
of gold by way of mart, to raife 1oool. per week, according to the 
tenor of a bill expreft at large in his Abridgment of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon’s Mineral Produéticns, fo foon as it is fettled in parlia- 
meng for their encouragement, and himfelf hath liberty to attend 


providence in the fuccefs.—1t appears he was then prifoner in the 
Fleet.” 


The jubilee medal of Shak{peare, and another medal of lord 
Bacon, fill the firft rank of the fourteenth plate, and different 
medals of the unfortunate Charles and his queen follow. ‘The 
likenefies of Charles are more animated than in thofe paintings 
executed in the latter years of his life; and if there is a want 
of energy and judgment in his appearance, there is no defici- 
ency either of candour of humanity. Henrietta appears more 
determined, but the expreflion is not pleafing. A medal of 
prince Rupert, and two ftruck on the birth of Charles II. are 
added. The medals of Charles fill the two next plates, and 
in two or three Henrietta is joined with him. Counters on 
the birth of Charles II. and James are in this clafs, and one or 
two on the firft of thefe receiving the order of the Garter. The 
medallic hiftory of Charles concludes with the medals ftruck 
on his death. He is reprefented as triumphing in heaven, 
and his antagonifts as equally ‘ blafphemers of God, deftroyers 
of religion and law.’ 

Four plates, containing the illuftrious perfons of this era 
follow. Among thefe may be particularly diftinguifhed bifhop 
_ Juzon, 
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Juxon, archbifhop Laud, colonel Strangways, Thomas Carew 
(probably the poet), the earl of Portland, with an alchemical 
reverfe, or rather an allufion to the jovial ray of Behmen, fir 
Theodore Mayerne the phyfician, old Thomas Parr, Robert 
Devereux eatl of Effex, lord and fir Thomas Fairfax, with 
others.of lefs-note and intportance. : 

The twenty-fecond plate contains the medals of Olivers; 
but in neither are the features fo ftriking and chara¢teriftic 
as in the beft of Oliver’s half-crowns. Some of thefe medals 
are fatirical, particularly that in which Oliver is joined with 
Maffaniello, and one in which the French and Spanifh ambaf- 
fadors are reprefented as contending for the honour of kifling 
the pofteriors of Britannia. Among the medals ftruck in re- 
membrance of the gallant aCtions of that zra, are one of Oliver’s 
after the victory at Dunbar; one given to admiral Blake in 
commemoration of his victory over Van Tromp; and fome 
others of lefs importance. Henry Ireton, general Lambert, 
fir William Waller, lord Kimbolton, lord Inchiquin, fir James 
Harrington, Henry Scobel, baron de Reede, fpeaker Lenthall, 
John Lilborne, earl of Loudon, general Pointz, fecretary 
Thurloe, lady Lane, Mrs. Cleypole the favourite daughter of 
Oliver, general Monk, earl of Lauderdale, earl of Clarendon, 
earl of Southampton, marquis of Mentrofe, a very rare medal, 
and fir Edward Nicholas, are the principal perfons noticed in 
this Medallic Hiftory,. and their different medals are enggaved 
with the ufual elegance. A few names of lefs celebrity we 
have omitted. | 

In the firft plate which reprefents the medals of Charles IL 
is Dafiier’s medal of Charles Ll. and the Dutch medal reprefent- 
ing on the different fides Charles I. and [!. ‘The very fcarce 
coronation medal of Charles I. ftruck when he was crowned 
at Scoon is fubjoined. In the other plates are various medals 
ftruck on different occafions in that eventful reign, with dif- 


‘ferent medals of Charles’s queen, who is reprefented as fuffici- 


ently agrecable to make Charles’s irregularities, even in that 
view, indefenfible. On one of the medals is the head of the 
duchefs of Portfmouth, and this is moft probably that defcribed 
by Vertue, who fays that on the reverfe was Cupid feated on 
a woolfack. We-feems not to have examined it carefully, for 
it is the earth ‘which fupports him. : 

In fome of thefe plates, which are in general admirably exe- 
cuted, the duke of York is joined with Charles, but one whole 
plate is filled with the diferent medals of the two brothers. 
A medal of Charles with various reverfes, on the foundation of 
the mathematical {chool at Chrift’s Hofpital, is added. - 

In the thirty-third plate, the remaining medals of Charles 
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are joined with thofe of illiftrious perfons. ‘Thefe medals of 
Charles were chiefly ftruck on his death, or are the modern 
ones of Daffierand Bower. Of the latter we may particularly 
mention that of the duke of Ormond, of which we fhall tran- 
{cribe the defcription, &c. 


«© Of James duke of Ormond. Reverfe a ducal Coronet, trarf- 
verfed by a fword and an olive-branch; PRa@&sIDIVM ET DVLCE 
peEcvs 1682, ** Our defence and fweet ornament.” He was an 
excellent foldier, an accomplifhed courtier, an able ftatefman, and 
a humane, benevolent, good mian. He fuffered much in the caufe 
of Charles I. and his character was revered even by his enemies. 
Cromwell offered to reftore him his immenfe eftate, but he was of 
too nice honour to accept the offer from one who he thought had 
no right to make it. He was a great orator, and never failed.to 
convince, as he fpoke only on the fide of truth and equity. His 
great exploits in Ireland in the reign of Charles I. and his wife go- 
vernment in that kingdom in the reign of Charles II. are well 
known. He died the 21ft of July, 1688, aged 78. The motto 
and type of the reverfe allude to his loyalty.” 


The others are the duke of Albemarle, earl of Shaftefbury, 
earl of Berkeley, the famous Anne countefs of Dorfet, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery; -John Selden joined in this plate with 
Daffier’s medal of Cromwell, each improperly placed, Daflier’s 
and Tanner’s medals of Milton. 

‘The medals relating to the pretended murder of fir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey fill one entire plate, but the fifth feems to fhow 
that there were at leaft fome who doubted of its being the con- 
trivance of the papifts at that time. Of this medal we fhall 
tranfcribe our author’s account. 


«s Two heads joined; O wHY So FICKLE. Reverfe feven faces; 
BIRDS OF A F£ATHER FLOCK TOGETHER.—I have mef with 
no medal more difficult to decypher than the prefent. On one fide 
feems to be the head of Dr. Oates with two faces, one as 2n Anda- 
baptift preacher, the other as a Jefuit, to which the motto refers. 
This man was the moft infamous of mankind. His father was an 
Anabaptift preacher, chaplain tocolonel Pride. The fon, having a 
living given him by the duke of Norfolk, took orders in the church. 
He had been inditted for perjury, but by fome means efcaped. 
He was afterwards chaplain on board the fleet, from whence he was 
difcharged for unnatural practices. He then turned Catholic, and 
was admitted at the Jefuit’s College at St. Omer’s. After this 
affair he turned Anabaptift. His whole evidence was full of con- 
tradictions and abfurdities. The reverfe feems to have been de- 
figned by one who had fagacity enough not to believe a word of 
the plot, and who thought the king was at the bottom of it to 
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ferve fome particular purpofe, as it is evident the face in the mid- 
dle is that of Charles the Second; the others I apprehend to be 
lord Danby, lord Shaftefbury, ‘Titus Oates, William Bedloe, Dr. 
Tonge, and Kirby the chemift. Oates was careffed, lodged at 
Whitehall, and encouraged by a penfion of 1200]. a year. In 1685 
he was convicted of perjury on two indi€tments, and on the cleareft 
evidence: his fentence was whipping, pillory, and perpetual im- 
prifonment, and fined a thoufand marks. On the acceflion of 
William he had 4ool. a year fettled on him.” 


There is a very fcarce medal of fir Edmund, who is repre 
fented full faced, of a gloomy and melancholy appearance; but: 
whether his accidental, perhaps his voluntary death, was taken 
advantage of, or whether he was really murdered, it-is impof- 
fible to decide at this time. ‘The frequent appearance of ground- 
lefs plots, and fufpicions always kept alive by fome new ftory 
again{t the papifts, muft prevent us from being too credulous. 
Even of the reality of the gunpowder-plot, if the circumftances 
were.again examined, there would arife many doubts. 

The other medals are thofe of fir William Waller, general 
Monk, the duke of Lauderdale, and cardinal Howard. Two 
medals of James, one feemingly on the birth of the prince of 
Wales, and one that we fhould fufpect of a doubtful, perhaps 
of a fatirical tendency, if the motto did not again occur on one 
of James’ own medals, are added in the fame plate. 

The thirty-feventh and thirty-eighth plates are thofe of James 
and his queen, to which in the latter are fubjoined thofe ftruck 
on the unfortunate event of the duke of Monmouth’s attempt, 
and fome medals of the duke. | 

‘The medals of the prince of Wales follow, with a few fati- 
tical ones, plainly infinuating that the young prince was fuppo- 
fititious: fome of thefe fatirical medals are well executed, and 
the devices are very ingenious. ‘The laft plate chiefly relates 
to the feven bifhops who were fent to the ‘Tower, arid to the 
progrefs of popery. All thete are evidently fatirical. 

As we have followed our author pretty clofely, and pointed 
out the merits of his work, we fhall only add, that we think it 


avery interefting one: we have feen nothing’ of this kind fo 


complete, or in every refpect fo well executed. A few errors 
of the engraver and of the printer contribute in a flight degree. 
to dilgrace it, though as they are not of importance, they do not 
greatly leffen the value of this Medallic Hiftory. 





Traéts Ethical, Theological, and Political. By Thomas Cooper, 

: Ej/q. Vole Lf. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 
{F {cience, in its utmoft extent, be fuppoted to refemble a 
chain, that part of it which we fee and underftand, may 
be compared to a very few links, nearer perhaps to the begin- 
ning 
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ning than to the end, but diftant far from both. Of thefe links 
we fometimes perceive the different parts with clearnefs, and 
can diftinguifh the connections; of others we have but an im- 
perfeat glance, and when we fee fome at a diltance; we con- 
clude that they are connected with thofe before us, by their 
fituation and direction, but the means by which this is effeCted, 
efcape our fight and our comprehenfion. ~ When'we approach 
the firft parts of this chain, we are foon loft in a mit; the 
links are confufed, we fee them where we think they cannot 
be, and we ceafe to difcover them in that dire€tion in which 
we are confident they proceed. If we trace it at laft to one 
great point, we are equally ignorant, whether it hangs fuf- 
pended by fixed immutable laws, or whether its exiftence, 
continuance, and conneétion are owing to the interference of 
a fuperior being. ‘To purfue the metaphor farther: of the links 
themfelves we know little ; our examination foon reaches its 
utmoft limits, and when we havé determined their compofition, 
their mode of union in one concrete efcapes us: we are glad 
to fubftitute words for ideas, and to efcape with the femblance 
of wifdom concealing utter ignorance. It fortunately (we 
ought to fay providentially) happens, that thofe links before 
us are the moft ufeful, and that their obvious properties and 
connections it imports us moft to be acquainted with; and 
thefe are what we fee with the greateft clearnefs, while the 
more diftant ones have no influence on our conduct, and 
{carcely contribute to make us happier or better. ‘The ftupen+ 
dous contrivance of the whole fhould lead us to the moft fub- 
lime conceptions of the firft caufe, and the moft grateful re- 
membrance, that what is moit ufeful is beft known. 

This little allegorical allufion took its rifefrom the reflections 
of our refpeétable author, introductory to his firft Effay on 
Moral Obligation; and thofe wlio, like him, perceive moft 
clearly the vaft difproportion between what we know and what 
we are ignorant of, will coincide in his opinion of the decifion 
of Socrates, who declared that he knew nothing. ‘The foun- 
dation of moral obligation is undoubtedly obfcure. As we 
feel it, there is little doubt of its arifing from inftruCtion, and 
the affociation of the general confeguence of an act with the 
idea of the act itfelf We have little doubt of the original be- 
ing one of thofe abftract ideas formed from the experience and 
obfervation of fucceffive ages refpecting the tendencies of dif- 
ferent actions to promote happinefs or mifery. ‘There is cer- 
tainly no foundation for that f{upreme monitor, a judge which 
Hutchefon has raifed to the bench of juitice under the name 
of a moral fenfe; for there is no evidence from the hiftory of 
the human mind, of its poflefling any ideas but what may be 
originally traced to fenfible objects. Our author with great 
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propriety énumerates the different fyftems on this fubject, and 
ad.is his obfervations or his obje€ttons to each. Mr. Hume’s 
fyitem of moral obligation being founded on its being fubfer- 

vient to general utility, Mr. Cooper feems to think a very judi- 
‘cious one; but, on the whole, prefers the later fyftem, revived 
from fome. of the older authors, that moral obligation arifes 
from its being conducive to your own greateft good on the 
whole. If what we have juft now remarked be accurate, that, 
at prefent our’ moral conduct is the refult of inftruCtion and 
the aflociation of ideas, it will refer the eftablifhment of the 
fyftem, as we have faid, to the experience of fucceflive ages, 
-and in that cafe it is more likely that the attention fhould have 
been directed to general than to particular utility. But at all 
events, the difference between general. and perfonal utility, 
when examined in its full extent, is fo inconfiderable, that we 
need not wafte many words on the fubject: too many by far 
have been already wafted, for if divefted of its intricate form, 
it really lies within a narrow compafs. 

The next fubje& of Mr. Cooper’s enquiry is, whether the 
Deity be a free enn Though we have occafionally admit- 
ted the doétrine of shilofophical neceflity, yet we are not ready 
to carry it fo far as to deny the free agency of the Deity. ‘The 
great argument, that he foreknows what will happen, and, 
therefore, that it is determined what mutt happen, does not in 
this point apply, becaufe as nothing is beyond his power, and 
every mode of combination within the reach of his fiat, the 
preateft poflible felicity may be the refult of what to our com- 
prehentions would appear the fum of mifery; and the end of 
courfe be obtained by an infinite variety of means. Befides, in 
another view, if God foreknows what is to happen, it is be- 
caufe he has willed it, and what power is there to fay that he 
might not have willed fomething different; fo that while the 
tree agency of God has no impediment in the means, it is not 
probable that it has any impediment in the end. It is an un- 
common argument to fay, that from his benevolence he muft 
produce the greateft fum of happinefs our ftate can admit ; for 
making the attributes of the Deity univerfal, is by the fame means 
limiting their power : take away, for eee. his benevolence, 
and by this argument he.is a free agent. ‘This, reafoning, if 
not conclufive, limits, we think, thefe attributes which its au- 
thors would with to increafe; yet on this foundation our au- 
thor retts. 


‘The opinion I mean to maintain, is, 1. That the Supreme 
Being is the caufe of every thing which depends upon him, from 
fome motive or inducement, which occafioned him to become the 


eanfe of j iti2y That this motive or inducement operated necefarily, 


in 
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in the ftrict fenfe-of the word, exclufive of the poflibility of liberty, 
or free agency: and 5. That this motive was the greatef fum of 
happine/s which would arife upon the whole from the exiftence of 
the effect, than from its none exiitence.’ 


But even in this mode of arguing, which is the ftrongeft that 
we have feen, Mr. Cooper does not elude thg free agency ref- 
pecting means, nor indeed, in our opinion, refpeCting the end, 
for it is not ftrictly logical to fay that we are not free agents, 
becaufe we accomplifh an end which we have previoufly willed: 
yet this argument feems to imply no more. 

In the other parts of this eflay Mr. Cooper replies with great. 
judgment and acutenefs to the obfervations of Dr. Clark and 
archbifhop King. The following obfervation is worth trane 
{cribing for various reafons. 


_ © To thofe who are fo afraid of the conceffion, that the Deity is 
inevitably determined in all his actions, it might be worth while to’ 
confider, that God exifts neceflarily, he cannot avoid it: he can- 
not alter his attributes or properties, whatever they be; thefe there- 
fore are neceffary : and if his ations proceed from his attributes, his’ 
actions alfo are neceffary. In fact, we know of nothing in the 
univerfe that is not fo, and with refpect to the mental phenomena of 
man, the point feems to me no longer difputable. ” 


The arguments drawn from God’s neceffary exiftence, and 
the neceffary exiftence of his attributes, feem to us fallacious, 
for if they are purfued they will raife neceflity into a firft caufe,. 
and in moral as well as mathematical reafoning, the reductio 
ad abfurdum leads to the fufpicion of fome error either in the 
premifes or the argument, On the whole, however, this effay 
difplays much acutenefs and ftrength of mind. It is fortement 
penfé, for which we have no adequate phrafe in Englifh. 

On the fubject of Materialifm, to which Mr, Cooper’s at- 
tention is next directed, we have often had occafion to make 
{ome obfervations. At thefe times we have not taken a decided 
part, for the fubject we confider as fo complex, its bearings {9 
numerous, and its influence fo extenfive, that we have wifhed 
to hefitate a little longer. We own that we think it unfuitable 
for popular difcuffion, though our author, like fome of the 
zealous reformers of the prefent age, thinks no difcuffion 
fhould be avoided, for if wel] founded, it will contribute to the 
fpread of truth, may illuminate various collateral fubjects, and, 
at any rate, emancipate the human mind from the fhackles of 
authority; if falfe, it deferves to be expoted. ‘Lhis point Mr, 
Cooper has inforced with his ufual energy and precifion. ‘Tn~ 
deed, if I were afked, fays he, _ opinion from the Creation 
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to the prefent day, has done moft harm, I fhould anfwer with- 
out hefitation, “ the opinion of the inexpediency of publifhing 
fentiments of a fuppofed bad tendency.” We would, however, 
afk our author, whether it might not be dangerous to add one 
argument to the fupport of vice, and to take away one in- 
centive to virtue? whether it is expedient to alarm the weak 
or terrify the tim&l mind by doubts on fubjects which they 
think of importance, and which militate, in their opinion, 
againft their eternal happinefs ? We can fafely anticipate his 
anfwer. Now we.think the difcuffion of many of the opinions 
which the advocates of free enquiry contend for, may have 
thefe effects; not from their dire€t confequences, but from a 
wilful or accidental mifinterpretation, or an inability to com- 
prehend their force and real tendencies. He will probably re- 

ly, that we mutt not reje&t a good, for fear others fhould abufe 
it: allowed, but we fhould earneftly guard againft fuch modes 
of publication as will render it moft liable to abufe, and we 
could wifh that every difcuflion of this kind could be commu- 
nicated only in the learned languages; for though judgment 
and learning are not always concomitants, yet the learned man 
is more frequently accuftomed to examine and reflect. We 
have no hefitation in faying that the arguments of the materi- 
alifts are cogent, and that the force of evidence is on that fide, 
becaufe we can immediately add, that the arguments in fa+ 
vour of this opinion have no connection with a doétrine of fu- 
ture rewards and punifhments; each ftands on fuch different 

rounds that the man who could become a reprobate becaufe 
Re i is not a€tuated by a principle which he has been accuftomed 
to confider as alone immortal, would he fearcely lefs irrationa 
than he; who becaufe the bite of a Be ae cannot injure him, 
will wantonly rifk jumping into the fea. We have chofen this 
inftance for our prefent purpofe, but we did not only allude 
to the doctrine of materialifm, when we ftated thofe modes in 
which popular difcuffions might be dangerous. On the fub- 
je of the next eflay we fhall endeavour to fuggett fome other 
antidotes to thofe who might mifunderftand or mifinterpret this 
opinion. 

Mr. Cooper examines the fyftem of the materialift with great 

recifion, and though he modeftly difclaims the pretenfions of 
Beales: he has ftated fo many parts of the argument in.a 
licht fo new and fo forcible, as to give them the appearance 
and the effect of novelty. Let us eraidetibie our author’s more 
dire€t argument, or rather Mr. Cooper’s reprefentation of the 
argument of Dr. Prieftley. 


‘ The argument then, which proves that perception is the refult 
pf our organization when cleared of obje<tions, ftands thus: 
« Certainty 
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« Certainty and aniverfality of concomitance between two or 
more phenomena, is the only dire€t reafon we have for afferting a 
neceflary connection between them. 

The property of perception and a found ftate of the brain are 
certainly, and univerfally concomitant: therefore 

‘ This certain, and univerfal concomitance is the only direét rea - 
fon we have for afferting a neceflary connection between the proper- 
ty of perception, and a found ftate of the brain. 

« But this-reafon is the fame that we have for afferting a necef- 
‘fary conneétion between any other phenomena whatever: there- 
fore ; 

‘ We have the fame reafon for afferting a neceffary connection 
between the property of perception, and a found ftate of the brain, 
‘as for afferting the fame thing of any other phenomena whatever. 

‘ In all cafes where the neceffary connection between-two phene- 
‘mena is fuch, that the one is denominated a property, and the other 
the /ubjecé of which the firft is a property, the property is univer- 
fally deemed to refult neceffarily from the nature or effence of 
‘the fubje€&t to which it belongs: but as perception muft be a pro- 
perty of fomething,.and as it fs neceffarily connected with a found 
ftate of the brain, perception isa property of the brain, and thefe- 
fore refults neceffarily from the nature or effence thereof,’ 


Perhaps it may increafe the force of this argument to add, 
that in no inftance are the fenfes difordered, without a diforder 
of the organization, or-of the functions of the nerves, proved 
to be’ independent of any other principle, by fmilar changes 
being produced in the nerves of the reft of the body, and in 
no inftance that has yet been produced, is there any evidence 
of a feparate action of the foul. | 

We cannot follow our author very particularly in this dif- 
quifition, which, we think, is avery able one. Mr, Cooper, 
however, is fometimes a little carelefs in his reafoning, a fault 
not very common, or indeed one that injures his argument in 
this place,on the whole; and he {tays fometimes too long in 
difcuffing: obfolete and‘ forgotten opinions. We may add a 
word or two on the ftate of the controverfy. 

The advocates for the immateriality of the foul feem to have 
founded their fyftem from neceflity. Matter they faw was 
heavy, inactive, extended, and its properties were totally in- 
compatible with the exertions of the mental principle, Theiridea 
of foul wasanegative one, and confequently fuited for this or 
any other purpofe. But when matter was more fully known, 
and its fmaller particles were found to be not inactive, to be 
almoft not extended (for indefinite divifibility excludes extenfion, 
fo far as our perception carries us); when it was difcovered alfa, 
that what we had confidered as the properties of matter were 
3 L4 thofe 
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thofe of a furrounding medium, and it was almoft a doubt, 
whether the clofeft cohefions and the {trongeit apparent im- 
pulfes were more than approximations ; the difpute neceflarily 
changed its form, and the immaterialifts were again urged with 
arguments more powerful than they had before employed. 
What was not matter could have no relation to matter; could 
not be related to {pace, nor have any influence on matter, and 
it was triumphantly urged with {trict accuracy, that we knew 
no more of matter as fuch, or rather its component parts, than 
of fpirit. The laft arguments the immaterialiits have never 
overcome ; for, in the human body, to interpofe a thinner lefs 
corporeal body removes only at a greater diftance, without .an- 
{wering, the objection, On the other fide, the materialifts have 
never yet got over the obje€tion how matter, by any combina- 
tion or organization, can poffefs the fun€tions of mind. It 
muft be owned, that each urges his antagonift beyond the li- 
mited acquifitions of humanity, that each mutt nece/Jarily be 
beyond our comprehenfion; yet it cannot efcape the attentive 

reader, that the arguments on one fide feem to involve a con- 
tradiction, thofe on the other only difplay our ignorance. In 
various parts of this enquiry, our author merits much com- 
mendation; but we fhall extra¢t only as a fpecimen of the rea- 
foning one of the arguments; it is a ftrong one, and urged 
with confiderable dexterity and force. 


’ if the foul be, as the advocates for its exiflence fuppofe it 
is, fimple, unyompounded, indifcerpible, it is inconfiftent with 
this their notion of it, to fappofe it lable to change. But all 
thofe faculties or properties which conftitute our idea of the foul, 
and from which we infer its exiftence, are liable to change, We 
can trace the phenomena of perception, recolledtion, judgment, 
and volition, from their commencement through their gradual 
progrefs towards their acme, and thence through their decline to 
their total evanefcence. 

‘ This confideration, fo incompatible with the immaterial fyftem, 
is even a ftrong proof of the oppofite do&rine, which makes the 
fappofed mental properties the refult of our corporeal frame. Fog 
Jet it be fuppofed that thefe mental phenomena are tue mefe refult 
of our bodily organs : then, if this be true, it ought to follow, tha¢ 
they will commence when thefe organs commence, they will im- 
prove as thefe organs improve, they will be in perfection when 
thefe jatter are, they will be moft acute where thefe organs are 
moit fenfible, they will decline as thefe decline, and they will dif 
appear when thefe difappear. But all thefe confequences are un- 
deniable matters of fact: and every confiderable variation will be 
explicable from the difference of the impreflions made on the fenfes 
of diferent m en, in kind, 3 in number, and i in degree. 
¢ Nor 
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* Nor will the immaterialift be aided againft thefe fa&ts by the 
guppofition that the foul acquires ideas by means of the body; or 
that it makes its actions apparent by means of the body. For 
thefe phenomena either appertain to the body entirely, or to the 
foul entirely, or partly to one and partly to the other. Not to 
the body entirely on the immaterial hypothetis, for then the quef- 
tion is given up at once, fince thefe are mental phenomena, the 
phenomena which induce us to recur to a foul for their explication. 
Nor tothe foul entirely, for that is contradictory to matter of fad, 
as above ftated; and matter of fact mutt be true whichever hypo- 
thefis be true. And yet if the laft of the alternatives be taken, it 
will follow, that the foul is not independent of, or diitin& from, 
the body, fince none of its actions, none of the proofs of its exift- 
ence, none of the mental phenomena, can be exerted but in con- 
cert with the body, and by meansthereof. And if the foul be not 
independent of the body, when the latter dies, where 1s the for- 
saer ?? 


It was no inconfiderable argument in favour of the {piritual 
nature of the foul, that while the body was continually chang- 
ing, there muft be fome principle incavabie of change, m which 
man confifts, and which muft be accountable for the deeds done 
in the body: in other words, there mutt be an identity of man 
if not of perfon, ‘This argument has appeared fo ftriking, that 
it contributes to fix the ftigma of infidelity on the materialift : 
we truit, however, without reafon, and we fhall anticipate Mr. 
Cooper’s argument, by fhortly explaining the fubject. Identity, 
as Mr. Cooper has juftly obferved, is no more than fimilarity. 
Our bodies we confider as identically the fame, after a feries of 
fome years, in which perhaps not an atom of them, as they 
were before, remains. Our internal confcioufnefs then is falla- 
cious; and when at any future period, our bodies, as they were 
at any given time, are raifed with fimilar organizations, the 
fame confcioufnefs muft refult, and a jut retribution will con- 
fequently take place. If it be alledged, that in fuch inftances 
many different bodies may be raifed, fince the duft which has 
compofed this body in the fucceffive wafte and repair, during 
a long life, muft be fufficient to form many fuch bodies, it may 
be once replied, that fimilar particles with fimilar organizations 
can only form one body, however it may be apparently multi- 

lied. ‘But the matter does not reft ona logical quibble ; it is 
evident that the great object of the Deity is to keep individuals 
as diftinct, as fpecies. The latter after a very flight change are 
no longer prolific, and return by degrees to their former figure ; 


and individuals differ in form, in colour, and in organization, 


as implied by manners. ‘This difference was undoubtedly or- 


dained for wife purpotes, beyond the prefent mode of exiftence, 
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and identity mui, therefore, depend on organization. This 
conclufion is not very different from that of Mr. Cooper, who 
while he denies the exiftence of identity, allows peculiar orga- 
nization. But we own that we reft on this as a foundation for 
a future ftep. What is.it that determines this peculiar organi- 
zation? what is the moule interieure, which, as Buffon has ob- 
ferved, direéts the juxta pofition of particles with fuch exa¢ctnefs 
and regularity, that if a part is deftroyed, it is filled again only 
toa certain extent; that only is fupplied which was deftroyed. 
We muft refer to the fyftem of pre-exiftent germs, a fyftem 
which Mr. Cooper oppofes : it is not indeed proved, but as pro- 
bable as any confequence drawn from what we can fee, to what 
is beyond our view. We mean now only to extend it to the : 
immediate parent to avoid our author’s ridicule, and. we cannot : 
enlarge the explanation. We may obferve, that phyfiologifts 
admit only of two folid parts of the human body, a fibrous and 
acellular part. ‘The former feems primzeval and ftationary, 
the latter is changeable. We have no inftance of the former 
being fupplied, except by an extenfion of the former fibres, 
and when they are deftroyed, the part is generally filled with 
a cellular fubftance. The fibres are alone organized, and are 
only confpicuous in their more condenfed ftate in the brain and 
‘nerves. They are lefs fo in the mutcles, lefs again in the 
nerves, and fufpected rather than demontftrated in the mem- 
branes. ‘The circulatory and lymphatic fyftem is mufcular*. 
Vhile we have been explaining otr own opinion, we have 
in a great degree given Mr. Coopei’s. It remains then only ta 
add fome account of the manner in which he has conducted 
“the argument. He firft gives the hiftcry of the opinions and 
difputes on the fubject of identity, and points out the difficulties 
with which, in every fyftem, it is loaded. He then proceeds to 
rive hisreafons why identity is an unneceflary and an untenable 
fuppofition. He dwells long on the tranfitory ftate of every 
animal, vegetable, and mincral body. ‘They are continually 
changing, by the addition of new ingredients, and the deftruc- 
tion, or at leaft the feparation of others, fo that in no part can 
identity be fuppoted to confift. In every inftance in which 
identity is fuppofed, he fhows that fimilarity only can be proved; 
thar identity in the language of modern metaphyficians, is 
neither inculeated by fcripture, nor neceffary to the feripture 
doCtrine of a future ftate. So far as he has gone, we think he 
refts on good grounds; we could only wifh to add what we 
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* Mr. Cooper muft excufe us from being fo peremptory: any modern work 
will fupport thefe opinions, which we could not ftay to demonftrate in this 
place. We have Rated nothing that recent difcoveries have not rendered as 
certain as any phylical trath, in fome of its parts beyond the reach of dire& 
experiment , - 
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have. already ftated, and which we fhould have been glad to 
have been able to explain more fully. It may be faid, that 
chis, if admitted, inftead of adding to Mr. Cooper’ S fy item, con- 
tradicts it : by no means, for bes argument goes againtt our 
confcioufnefs 3 againit an imm: terial pri iciple juppofed inca- 
pable of change j : againtt the permanent “ftate - our cor- 
poreal fyitem in general; i in fhort, again{t any principle of iden- 
tity within our cognizance. 

The laft part of this volume is a fummary of the Unitarian 
doétrine. If our account had not been already too copious, we 
fnould have been unwilling to have engaged at length in this 
difpute. Mr. Cooper argues againft the Trinitarian doctrine 
as inconfiftent and abfurd, and adds thofe texts in which the 
‘Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft are {poken of as diftin@, 
in perfons, and different in rank and poser. In reply to the 
firft we have often obferved, that in explaining the union, we 
are mealuring infinity by our finite underftandings, we are cal- 
culating eternity by numbers, and computing the extent of the 
univerfe bya rule: befides that we admit many things in philofo- 
phy equally intelligible, and almoit as apparently abiurd. ‘Tothe 
fecond, we might reply by urging other texts; but we have al- 
ready faid, that we truit rather to Y the general tenor of the Gof- 
pel than to particular pail: IBeES, and this we think fully fhews 
the divinity of Chrift. ae might now add fome general praifes 
of Mr. Cooper’s work, if the whole of this article had not 
fhown how highly we eiteem his knowledge, his acutenefs, and 
his pene 





fiifiori ical and Biographical Sketches of the Progr e/s of Botany 
in England, fromits Origin to the Introduétion of the Linnean- 
Syftem. By Richard Pulteney, M. D. F. R.S. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 125. Boards, Cadell. 1790. ) 


WA HILE} in the more genial climates of Italy and Greece 
botany had advanced to fome degree of perfection, the 
fcanty productions of our own ifland attracted little notice. 
While the attention of mankind was neceflarily drawn to the 
different properties of herbs, their forms were heedlefsly cqn- 
fidered, confufion reigned 1 in the beft herbals, or they were de- 
bafed by the fancied virtue derived from forms, or the equally 
ridiculous. fuppofed influence of conftellations. ‘The fuperiti- 
tious ceremonies arinexed to the Druidical fyftem of medical bo- 
tany lead us to fuppofe, that to affect the minds was the chief 
object; and the real virtues of the mifletoe, the only vegetable 
that we know with certainty was employed by thefe fanguinary 
priefts, feem to fhow, that their other boafted fecrets were 
very trifling, If Muntingius is right, in thinking —_ 
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herba Britannica was the water-dock, it adds little to the cre- 
dit of the fyftems nor will the virtues of the vervain, under 
the direction of Dr. Morley, increafe our veneration of the 
Druidical do€trines, or our admiration of the medical fuc- 
cefs of the Druids. Various circumftances have contribut- 
ed to the creditkof different medicines, rather than any parti- 
cular activity. ‘The {pring herbs, for inftance, have no greater 
power, either as aperients or refolvents, than almoit any other 
mild vegetable ; but, after a long winter, when ftall-feeding 
was unknown, and falt provifions con{tituted the chief food, 
the fir/i vegetables were eagerly procured, when any vege- 
table would have been ufeful. ‘The water-dock, as it furvives’ 
mild winters in fheltered fituations, might "wna been eagerly 
fought for, and its peculiar property of relieving the fymptoms 
of tcurvy, which, as moft oftentatioufly pointed out, was pro- 
bably the moft remarkable, may be accounted for on the fame 
foundation. If the felago is the wolf’s-claw mofs, a fpecies 
of lycopodium, we can alfo eafily account for its fuppofed vir- 
tues. But if any reader of curiofity withes to inveftigate this 
fubject, it is probable that fomething of importance may be 
found in the Saxon herbals, as, even in thofe times, a little of 
the Druidical fuperftition remained in the mott fequeftered 
fpots of this land. “Thefe MSS. herbals, our author tells us, 
are to be found in the Bodleian and Harleian collections. 

The pleafing Sketches, which have occafioned thefe re- 
marks, were defigned in a more contracted form, as an intro- 
duction to an Englifh Flora, which, if executed, would have 
been highly interefling and ufeful. Befides the ufual defcrip- 
tions, tt was to have containedthe medical and ceconomical 
hiftory of each plant, a pinax compre ehending the firft difco- 
yerer, and the fynonyms of each author in a chronological or- 
der. It is a vaif and extenfive plan, firft fketched, perhaps, i in 
the ardour of youth, and full of difficulties, even with the beft 
afiftances. In Dr. P ulteney’s fituation, it feems to have been 
unpraCticable. ‘The introduction appears only to have been 
fnithed, a and, with fome mifcellaneous enlargements, it is now 
publifhed : it is executed with fo much diligence, accuracy, 
ang propriety, that we doubt not of its being received with 
great attention. Among the additions may probably be reck- 
oned fome notice of the works of authors, diftinét from the 
fcience of botany, and a few mifcellaneous remarks. 

- Our author begins from the earlieft times, Druidical botany, 
a fubject that we have in fome degree anticipated in our in- 
troduction, and proceeds to the «ra when the treafures of 
Greece and Rome were unfolded fo our view through the me+ 
dium of an imperfect tranflation, and the period when Englifh 
botany began to be fafhionable. Thefe three eras comprize 
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untqual portions of time, and the fcience was cultivated with 
difproportioned care. In the latter only can we examine the 
progrefs of Englith botany, which emerged from obfcurity un- 
der Ray, and then firft began to attain the rank of a fcience. 
StriGtly fpeaking, the zra ought to conclude with the prede- 
ceflors of Ray, for this very able and enlightened botanift is 
improperly confounded with the carelefs colleCtors, who pre- 
ceeded him; but we fhall follow Dr. Pulteney, who fearcely 
breaks the narrative till he has explained the labours of the 
Englifh Piiny. 

For the reafons already afligned, we fhall not enlarge far- 
ther on the botany of the Desis 3 and of the attainments of 
the Saxons in this line, Dr. Pulteney gives but a flight imper- 
fect account. ‘The manufcripts mentioned {till fleep in their 
former obfcurity; and of the tranflations, or the commentaries 
on the labours of the ancients, we meet with nothing particu- 
larly new or interefting. It is, as our author properly obferves, 
a kind of digreflion from the fubject of Englith botany. 

Wooden cuts, the great afliftants of the early botanifts, were 
invented about the middle of the fifteenth century, and, foon 
afterwards, the Book of Nature was publifhed in German: 
diftant, far diftant, from its near namefake, the Biblia Na- 
ture of Swammerdam, under the care of Boerhaave and Gau- 
bius, though it treated of animals as well as of plants. The Grete 
Herbal, the firlt Englith printed’ book on the fubje@t, appeared 
firftin 1516. It feems to have been compiled from the Ortus 
Sanitatis, embellifhed, hike that work, with coarfe wooden 
cuts, feemingly rather as ornaments than as illuftrations, fince, 
in many initances, the fame plate is prefixed to different plants, 
and, almoft in every one,. adds very little to the ideas of the 
learner. “The Herbals of Afcham and Copland, which fuc- 
ceeded, added little to the Englifh botany. ‘The inftitutions of 
public gardens, at lait imitated in England, greatly aflifted the 
progreis of the fcience, and the author’s facts on this fubje& 
are worth recordiiig. 


‘ The firft public inftitution of this kind, in more modern times, 
was that of Padua by the Venetians, in the-year 1533. Lucas 
Ghinus, the firft public profeffor of botany in Europe, was a itre- 
nuous promoter of the fame defigns ; and by his influence procured 
the eftablifhment of a garden at Bologna, in 1547, where ‘Turner 
himfelf imbibed much of that knowledge, which afterwards gave 
him fuch pre-eminence in his own country. 

‘ Among the earlieft private yardens of the fame kind, was 
that of Euricius Cordus, the difciple of the venerable Leonicenus, 
and of Manardus, two of the firft commentators who difplayed 
true Botanical criticifm, on the works of the antients. Cordus 
fhewed himfelf afterwards worthy of fuch mafters. In his Botano- 
| logicon, 
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Jogicon, printed in 1534, he mentions his own garden, and that of 
Nordecivs at Caffel. About the fame time there were feveral opu~ 

lent aur of this fcience in Italy, Germany, and France, who 
followed this example. Gefner coniiructed a garden at Zurich in 
1560; the firit of the kind in Switzerland, He not only delinea- 
ted plants himfelf, but maintained, at his own expence, a draughtf- 
man and engraver, for the fame purpofes. ‘Turner appears to have 
had a gardes for rare plants, even during his refidence at Cologn. 
In England he records the garden of the duke of Somerfet, at 
Sion Houle, of which he feems to have had the dire¢tion ; and, at 
a later period, as tiath been before obferved, mentions alfo his own 
at Wells.’— The firlt puulic garden at Oxford was inftituted in 1632. 


Turner was the firft Engtith author who feems to have un- 
derftood and accurately to have defcribed plants; yet his un- 
derfianding and his accuracy were comparative only, and it is 
his ereatelt praife that he was commended by Gefner. He 
fees to have had botanic gardens at Wells, his deanery, ‘and 
at Kew; and, befides botany, to have been well fkilled in other 
parts of natural hiftory, and particularly in medicine. His 
Herbal was only compiled a few months before his death, in 
1568. 


*‘ The arrangement is alphabetical, according to the Latin 
names ; and, after the defcription, he frequently f{pecifics the places 
of growth. He is ample in his difcrimination of the fpecies, as 
his great object was, to afcertain the Materia Medica of the an- 
cients, and of Diofcorides in particular, throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. To this end he beftows much criticifm on the commen- 
taries of Fuchfius, ‘Tragus, Matthiolus, and other of his contem- 
poraries ; and profefies to have corrected many of their miftakes, 
in the application of the names of Diofcorides. In all this he has 
fhewn much judgment, and, I may add, much moderation, in 
avoiding, more than ufual, the licence taken by many of the com- 
mentators, of applying the names of plants defcribed in Theo- 
phraftus, Diofcorides, and Piiny, to thofe of the weftern parts of 
Europe. What he fays of the virtues of plants, he has drawn 
from the ancients; but has, in numberlefs inftances, given his 
opinion of their qualities, in oppofition to thofe fages, and recor- 
ded his own experience of the virtues. He no where takes any 
doubtful plants upon truft, but appears to have examined them 
with all the precifion ufually exercifed at a tinte when method, and 
principles now eftablifhed, were unthought of ; every where com- 
paring them with the defcriptions of the antients and moderns. 
He firft gave names to many Englifh plants; and, allowing for 
the time when {pecifical diftinétions were not eftablifhed, when al- 
moft all the {mall plants were difregarded, and the Cryptogamia 
almoft wholly overlooked, the number he was acquainted with, is 
much 
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much beyond what tould eafily have been imagined, in an original 
avriter on his ‘fubject.’ The third part centains the account of 
plagts not known to Diofcorides, and, in each, the figures are 
fometimes mifplaced. | 





Dr. Bulleyn, who fucceeded Turner, was a zealous de- 
fender of gardening, and of the fertility of the foil of England, 
as well as the perfection of our own products. From this cir- 
cumftance, and from the finding in Parkinfon’s Paradifus, fuch 
a variety of culinary herbs, roots, and fruits, as muft have 
been the confequence of long and careful cultivation, our au- 
thor fufpe€ts that the vegetable produce of this kingdom was 
more copious than has been reprefented. On this fubje&t, we 
believe, there are not a fuilicient number of facts to enable us ‘to 
ilecide. We may be allowed to obferve, that there were, at 
that time, no public gardens, that the more hardy efculent 

lants were unknown, and the price of vegetables difpropors 
tionably high. What were the confequences? The fcurv 
was cailled, from its frequent occurrence, the Englifh difeafe, 
and the varieties of culinary vegetables may have Soak as well 
imported from France or Flanders, the great fources of our 
vegetable acquifitions, as have been produced by culture. in 
this kingdom. We own, from every information we can pro- 
cure, our opinion is very different from that of Dr. Pulteney. 

Various authors, particularly Penny, Maplet, Morning, and 

Lyt, follow ; but they added little to Englifh botany. With 
Lobel, a Fleming, its dawn commenced; and, in his work, 
there are the firit rudiments of a natural method, in a ftate 
incorrect and imperfect indeed, but valuable as they are the 
firft. Lobel followed ‘Turner very nearly, for his Adverfaria 
were publifhed before the Herbal of the latter was compiled. 
Before the end of the century, appeared Gerard’s Herbal, the 
manual of botanifts for near a century; and not yet wholly 
laid afide. It was founded on the Pemptades of Dodoens, and 
illuftrated by the figures cut for the Dutch Herbal of Taber. 
nemontanus, in 1588. 
- Johnfon, an apothecary, was the improver of Gerard, and 
the editor of his Herbal in its beft and moit perfeét ftate, in 
confequence of the advantages derived from various publica- 
tions, which had appeared in the couric of thirty-fix years. 
Befides the corrections, he tells us, that he added more than 
eight hundred plants, and feven hundred figures. Johnfon 
was the author of fome original publications alfo, and was 
an able and intelligent botanift. 

Parkinfon was the next, whofe works, in this outline, where 
it is impofhble to mention every botanilt, deferve our atten- 
tion. He was the author of a work, entitled in the quaint 
fanciful language of that age, Paradifi in Sole, Paradifus Ter- 

7 reftris, 
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reftris, containing an account of culinary herbs and fruit-treeg, 
which we have particularly mentioned, as our hiftorian has, 
mm general, omitted the authors on the apple-tree, its different 

varieties, and the methods of making cyder. It may indeed 
be alledged, that the fubje& of cyder was not within his plan, 
but, if he could engage in the defence of the Englifh air, and 
the culinary plants, he might have fhown that the climate was 
alfo adapted to this kind of vinous liquor; and it was mére 
near to his purpofe to have remarked, with what accuracy the 
different kinds of fruit-trees were then afcertained and de- 
{cribed. In the Paradifus, as it is generally ftyled, the cuts 
are new, but inferior in execution to thofe of Gerard; ; and it 
may be remarked that, at this time, befides fixteen diftinét 
fpecies, there were an hundred and twenty varieties of the tt- 
lip, fixty anemonies, more than ninety narcifluies, fifty hya- 
cinths, as many carnations, twenty pinks, thirty crocufes, and 
above forty irifes. ‘Che orchard afforded fixty kinds of plums, 
as many apples and pears, thirty kinds of cherries, and above 
twenty of peaches. The greateft work of Parkinfon was, 
however, the Theatrum Botanicum, {till known, and fome- 
times confulted. ‘The original obfervations to be found in the 
Theatrum, fhow that Parkinfon was not a copyift merely, and 
that his fyftem has not been appreciated properly by his cotem- 
poraries or fucceffors. His claflification is chiefly taken from 
the qualities of plants; in a few inftances, where they were. 
ftriking, from their habits. In fact, botany was made fubfer- 
vient to the materia medica in its w orft form, that of Galen. 
The number of plants defcribed are near 3800. ‘The blocks 
were new and not excellent; but it was near the period when 
wood was fuperfeded by metal. 


© Seguier is of opinion the firft Herbal with wooden cuts was. 
the “© Puch der Natur,” “* The Book of Nature,” printed at 
Augfburgh, in 1478, if not three years earlier. Thefe are thought 
to have paffed into the Herbarius, printed at Mentz in 1484; 
from which book was compiled the Ortus Sanitatis, printed at the 
fame place in 1485; with improvements in the work in general, 
and better figures, by Cuba. Of this work fome notice has be- 
fore been taken, as the foundation of the Englifh ‘* Grete Her- 
bal,”’ firft printed here in 1516. 

‘ The Hortus Sanitatis was tranflated into various languages, 
and in fome new modelled, without concealing its origin, accord- 
ing to the fancy of different editors and printers ; and paffed through 
innumerable editions on the continent ; having been the popular 
book on the fubjet, as the ** Grete Herlagl’’ was in England, for 
fifty or fixty years. 


* It dogs not appear that Cuba was publicly known as: the author 
of 
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of the Hortus Sanitatis, until Egenolf, a bookfeller of Frankfort, 
gave an improved edition, with an entirely new fet of figures, en- 
der the care of Eucharius Rhodion or Roeflin, a phyfician of the 
fame city, In 1533. Egenolf’s book paffed through various edi- 
tions, until a better work was compofed by Dorflen; under the title 
of «* Botanicon,” in 1540, at Frankfort; in which the fame figures 
were employed. They were ufed alfo in the ** Encyclopedia Me- 
dica” of J. Dryander, in 1542; and in the fucceeding year, in an 
edition of Diofcorides, by Herman Ryff, printed by Egenolf. Fi- 
nally, Adam Lonicer, the fon-in-law of Egenolf, having totally 
reformed the work of Cuba, employed them in his Herbal, prine 
ted in 1540. In fucceeding editions, he introduced new figures, 
took others from Tragus to the number in the whole of 880, and 
compofed a work, which paffed through a great number of edi- 
tions, and was not fuperfeded in the prefent century, as appears 
by an edition printed fo lately as in 1723, and even in 1737.’—— 
Thefe were fuperfeded by Brunsfelfius in 1532, which were ex- 
celled by thofe of Fuchfius in 1542, all which were monopolized 
by Plantin, the printer, who added a greater variety, in the bef 
ftyle of that zra. 


Gefner’s excellent figures adorned the epitome of Mathiolus, 
publifhed by Camerarius, a tranflation of this work, under 
the name of the German Herbal, the Herbal of Caftor Du- 
rantes, printed at Frankfort, the Parnaflus Medicinalis Illuf- 
tratus of Becher, publifhed at Ulm in 1663, Verzafcha’s Ger- 
man Herbal, taken from Mathiolus, and the Theatrum Bota- 
nicum, an improvement of Verzafcha, publifhed at Bafil in 
1696. Turner’s hiftory was embellifhed with Fuchius’ blocks, 
to which about an hundred new ones were added. Lyte’s wete 
alfo taken from Fuchfius with about thirty new ones. ‘The 
blocks of Gerard and Parkinfon we have already mentioned. 

The botanical garden founded at Oxford, as we have faid, in 
1632, occafioned the publication of local catalogues; but Dr. 
How firft publifhed an Englifh Flora, diftin@t from the Bota- 
nical Hiftory of Exotics in 1650. The plants are arranged in 
an alphabetical order, with a few fynonyms from fome authors 
on the continent, as wellas from Gerard, Parkinfon, and Lo- 
bel. His lift contains 1220 plants, fome of which appear to 
be defcribed from the remains of Lobel. Thefe, however, 
were feparately publifhed by Dr. How, five years afterwards. 

The Tradefcants, the great cultivators of natural hiftory in 
England, and of botany, though not exclufively of Englifh bo 
tany, are well known. ‘Their garden and mufeum were great- 
ly frequented, and highly efteemed. The Aftrological Phy- 
ficians follow, and with them, though with fome apology, our 
author claffes the induftrious, the laborious, but the too cre- 
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dulous Salmon. Thefe authors are, however, eclipfed by the 
merit of Ray, a fubjeét on which our hiftorian and biographer 
dwells with peculiar pleafure, and a fubjeét we may add de- 
ferving of his peculiar care. 

With Ray a new era of botany commences. To the moft 
careful enquiry he united minute inveftigation, and to an ac- 
curacy of difcrimination of which there was no previous ex- 
ample. In his fyftem a great number of new plants were infert- 
ed, but, from a more accurate diftinction of fpecies and va- 
riéties, the apparent number was not greatly increafed. He 
added, not to the bulk but to the ftock of knowledge; and, in 
the arrangement, he approached very near to a natural fyf- 
tem. The knowledge of botany was not at that period fcienti- 
fic, a term which we muft afterwards enlarge on; but, in the 
hands of Ray, the rudiments of fcience were firft obfervable, 
rudiments which, perhaps, fhould have been attended to with 
more care, and developed with more attention. A natural 
fyftem is in many refpeéts defirable, though probably an arti- 
ficial one may have its peculiar advantages for general ufe. 
The fuccefs of the cultivation of botany, however, as a fci- 
ence, muft always be eftimated by the progrefs and vas aawieed 
ment of natural clafles. 

Dr. Pulteney gives the life of Ray, chiefly from the Biogra- 

hia Britanica, an account taken from the ‘ Remains,’ of 
which the materials were collected by Dr. Derham. A pretty 
full account of his works, not only i in botany, but on other 
parts of natural hiftory, and of his travels, is added in the or- 
der of their publication. We fhall tranfcribe only our author’s 
character of this extraordinary naturalift. 


‘ incited | by the moft ardent genius, which overcame innumera- 
ble difficulties and difcouragements, his labours were, in the end, 
crowned with a fuccefs, before almoft unequalled. He totally re- 
formed the ftudies of botany and zoology ; he raifed them to the 
dignity of a fcience, and placed them in an advantageous point 
of view; and, by his own inveftigations, added more real im- 
provement to them in England, than any of his predeceffors. 

* fle invented and defined many terms, expreflive of ideas be- 
fore unknown to the naturalifts of England; and introduced many 
others, from writers of the beft note. As he wrote Latin in great 
purity, and with great facility, he gave his fubjeéts all the embel- 
lifhments that learning could beftow ; and his extenfive erudition, 
and knowledge of philofophy at large, enabled him to add many | 
collateral ornaments, and ufeful obfervations, with an aptitude and. 
judgment that has been much applauded. 

The extent of his improvements in fcience procured him the 
admiration of his contemporaries, and have juftly tranfmitted his 
name 
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name to pofterity; among thofe who have done honour to their age 
and country. Even learned foreigners have been eloquent in his 
praife. French writers have ftiled him the ‘* Englifh Tournefort ;” 


an eulogy that fufficiently evinced the high opinion they had of his 
merit.’ 





© To all thefe endowments he joined an unremitting induftry and 
perfeverance in the profecution of his ftudies; and, what marks 
a fortitude of mind as uncommon as it is enviable, his affiduity 
feemed to ftrengthén with his age,’ and to bid a defiance to the en- 
croachments of infirmity, and the profpe& of diffolution. I call 
to witnefs the magnitude of the attempt, and fuccefsful iffue of 
his exertions, in writing the fupplemental volume to his ‘* Hiftory 
of Plants,” and in beginning the ‘* Hiftoria Infe€torum”’ at fo late 
a period of his life. : 

‘ His fingular modefty, affability, and communicative difpofition, 
fecured to him the efteem of all who knew him; and his eminent 
talents as a naturalift and a philofopher procured him many patrons 
and friends, and preferved him from that obfcurity, which would 
otherwife probably have been his lot: for, notwithftanding his 
learning and probity, as his principles did not accord with thofe 
of the times, they were adverfe to his fortune, and he gained no 
emoluments in the church. He had _relinquifhed. his fellowfhip at 
the commencement of the Bartholomew aét, not, as fome -imagi- 
ned, from his having taken the folemn league and covenant (for 
that he never did, and often declared, that he ever thought it an 
unlawful oath), but becaufe he could not declare, agreeably to the 
terms of the at, that the oath was not binding on thofe who liad. 
taken it. Hence too, his conftant refufal of preferment afterwards, 
occafioned him to be ranked, by many, among the nonconformifts, 
although he lived and died in the communion of the church of En- 
gland. He had feen, with deep regret, the diforders of the com- 
monwealth and the ufurpation, and afterwards, not lefs, the threat- 
ening afpe& of the reign of James II. 

‘ His ftrong attachment to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, is manifefted by his animated ftile, in the preface to his 
<* Synopfis ;”? where he expreffes, in glowing terms, his joy and 
gratitude, for having lived to fee thofe bleffings eftablifhed by the 
Revolution. 

‘ The character of Mr. Ray cannot be contemplated by thofe 
who have a true relifh for the ftudies of nature, without a high fen- 
timent of refpet and gratitude ; nor by thofe who confider the ex- 
emplarinefs of his life as a man, and his qualifications as a divine, 
without veneration.’ 


To this period, as it is the ra of Cowley, our author re- 
fers the poetical botanifts, and mentions the moft remarkable 
M 2 poets, 
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pocts, who have celebrated the beauties and the ‘ Loves’ of 
the vegetable world. Dr. Merret’s Pinax, a work next men- 
tioned, was intended to fupply the defects cf How, and it is 
ftill in many refpects a valuable one. Morrifon’s Hiftory of. 
Plants fucceeded, and it is followed in thefe Sketches by an ac- 
count of Bobart’s Continuation, for Morrifon publifhed only 
the herbaceous plants. His fifteen claffes are, in general, com- 
pofed of natural orders, though occafionally admitting plants 
too diffimilar to be united in a natural fyftem. Indeed it feems 
to have been a common error to make the natural orders too 
few. At firft they fhould be numerous, and it is only after 
much attention, frequent inveftigation, and new difcoveries, 
that it is admiffible to leffen the number, when the feveral 
relations of different plants have been more carefully examined 
and are better underftood. New difcoveries will affift in form- 
ing new orders of the fingular plants which may remain, for 
in nature there is no vacuity; the links are connected, and we 
think them feparated, becaufe we fee only in part. But we 
are going too far: the obfervations on fyftem, and the farther 
confideration of this interefting work, we muft referve for a 
future Number. 
(Lo be continued.) 





Selec? Specimens in Natural Hiftory, colleéted in Travels to di/= 
cover the Source of the Nile, in Egypt, Arabia, Abyffinia, and 
Nubia, an Appendix to the Travels of Fames Bruce, E/g. 


ein ® (See Vol. LXX. p. 689.) 
BEFORE we could examine the Appendix to thefe Travels, 


it was neceflary to confider a queftion, for a long time 
difputed, how far Mr. Bruce’s defcriptions were thofe of an 
eye-witnefs, or how far he might be confidered as a colle€tor 
in eaftern countries, diftant from the fcenes he profeffed to 
have vifited. But, however extraordinary fome parts of his 
Journal might appear, we could find nothing inconfiftent with 
the accounts of other travellers, no paflages in which he was 
inconfiftent with himfelf: we have reafon then to think that 
thefe are real obfervations, and drawings from nature, taken, 
as he profeffes, by means of a camera obfcura, for whatever 
his talents as a draughtfman in general may be, it requires on- 
ly a fteady hand to copy the outlines in an inftrument of this 
kind. 

Mr. Bruce has chiefly confined his attentions to thofe plants 
which the obfervations of fucceeding ages have rendered in- 
terefting, but of which time, alterations of culture, uncertain 
de{criptions, or accidents, have almoft rendered the exiftence 
7 doubtful ; 
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doubtful; to plants which furnifh manufa€tures, food, or me- 
dicines, and to fome which are hitherto unknown. The real 
vegetable productions of Egypt are probably few; but from 
this cireumftance we draw a very different conclufion from 
that of our author, and it would lead us to believe it was the 
‘ gift of the Nile.’ It may, however, be more probably ow- 
ing to the annual inundations, which will be fatal to all but 
the aquatics, thofe amphibious plants which are not injured 
by too much water, or thofe hardy ones which fcarcely. any 
change will hurt. A few others have been defended from the 
inundations by raifed gardens, but of the vegetable riches de- 
fcribed by Profper Alpinus, many were not natives of Egypt, 
and a great number are loft. The animals feleéted in this 
Appendix are thofe mentioned in Scripture, or on which fome 
doubts have arifen. ‘The fifhes are thofe which are conneét- 
ed with the trade of the Red Sea, as it was formerly carried 
on; but our author tells us that he has more than three hun- 
dred {fpecimens from the Arabian. Gulf alone, befides the {pe- 
cies of fifh which are engraved in this volume. 

The firft vegetable is the papyrus, a plant probably of Syria, 
and not adapted for the rapid current of the Nile. If we re- 
collect rightly, Pliny exprefsly fays, that it grew in the flag- 
nant waters imthe neighbourhood of the river. “This was the 
plant of which paper was originally made, and to which the 
name is owing; but it is an efculent plant alfo, chewed by the 
natives on account of its {weet juice, though the enfete, a kind 
of banana, is in general preferred for this purpofe. We have 
{uppofed it a plant of Syria, as without care it could not — 
grow in Egypt, and the intended monopoly of paper, whic 
urged Eumenes to employ parchment, feems to be owing to 
his ignorance of the ufe of the plant, rather than of its exift- 
ence. Reafoning of this kind is, however, very inconclufive. 
At what time it was firft made into paper is very doubtful ; 
fince, before it was known, the leaves of the palm, or more 
probably of the mallows, were employed for that purpofe, and 
the names of thefe leaves, or of the places from whence they 
came, ftill continued as fynonyms for the Egyptian paper. 
Phylyrz, tilia, coddicilli, and folia—the two laft {till continu- 
ed in code and folio, are words of this kind, befides tabella 
from the form, pagillares from the manner of writing, tenia, 
tenotica, and tanitica, from tani, &c. We ought to re- 
mark, that our author’s quotations, to prove the antiquity 
of this mode of employing the papyrus, are too vague, and af- 
ter fome care, in following the references, we do not find that 
they fupport his pofitions. The other ufes of the papyrus, 
for boats and covers for books, occur in various authors. 
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« In a large and very perfect manufcript in my poffeflion, which 
was dug up at Thebes, the boards are of papyrus root, covered 
firft with the coarfer pieces of the paper, and then with leather, 
jn the fame manner as it would be done now. It is a book one 
would call a {malt folio, rather than by any other name, and I ap- 
prehended that the fhape of the book where papyrus is employed 
was always of the fame form with thofe of the moderns. ‘The 
letters are ftrong, deep, black, and apparently written with a reed, 
as-is practifed by the Egyptians and Abyffinians fill. It is written 


‘on both fides, fo never could be rolled up as parchment was, nor 


would the brittlenefs of the materials when dry, fupport any fuch 
frequent unrolling. ‘This probably arifes from their paving firtt 
written upon papyrus, after the ufe of ftone was laid afide, and 
only adopted fkins upon their embracing the Jewith religion. The 
Ethiopians, indeed, write upon parchment, yet ufe the fame form 
of books as we do. ‘The outer boards are made of wood and co- 
vered with leather. It was the law only they fay there were in 
ufe to preferve in one long roll of parchment, upon the forefide 
of which it was written; it being indecent and improper to write 
any part of it on the back, or a lefs honourable place of the fkin : 
and fuch was the roll we have juft mentioned-as prefented to Ptole- 
my, where fuch pains were taken in joining the feveral ‘kins toge- 
ther, for this very reafon.’ 


The next vegetable is the baleffan or balfam-tree. It origi- 
nally grew on the Abyflinian fide of the Straits of the Arabian 
Gulf, and afterwards on the fouthern and weftern coaft of Ara- 
bia. It was tranfplanted, as an alien, to Judea; but the fufpi- 
cion that it was ever an object of trafic from that country ap- 
pears to be wholly. unfounded. The paffage in Genefis adduced 
(xxxvii. 2.5.) fhows only that the merchants came from Gilead; 
but without the leaft hint that this circuitous paflage was in- 
tended for adding the ‘balm’ to their cargo. It may be obferved 
alfo, that the word tranflated balm, is differently rendered by 
later tranilators, particularly by Dathe. ‘The properties of the 
genuine balfam are not very different from thofe mentioned by 
Jailelquift, except that the latter author fays it is eafily dif- 
fufible on water, inftead of mixing with it. 

The fafla-tree next occurs. It. produccs, in our author’s 
opinion, the gum ftyled opocalpafum, fometimes mixed with 
the myrrh, and which Mr. Bruce thinks is not poifonous as 
Galen has reprefented it. But the myrrh-tree is yet unknown. 
‘This gum is chiefly employed in manufa¢tures; in foftening 

and glazing the Surat cloth, and it is produced in great plenty. 

The fpecies of mimofa follow ; 5 the latter (ergett-el-krone) 
greatly refembles the plant from which ‘the terra Japonica 1s 
preduced. Both kinds fhut their leaves in the violent rains of 
winter, 
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winter, and are never fully expanded till the fun and fair fea- 
fon again return. 

The enfete, cur author contends, is not a banana, or a fpe- 
cies of mufa: the efculent part is the body of the young plant, 
not the fruit. ) 


.€ We fee in fome of the Egyptian antique flatues the figure of 
Ifis fitting between fome brancnes of the banana tree, as it is fuppo- 
fed, and fome handfuls of ears of wheat ; you fee likewife the hip- 
popotamus ravaging a quantity of banana tree. Yet the banana 
is merely adventitious in Egypt, it is a native of Syria; it does 
not even exift in the low hot country of Arabia Felix, but choofes | 
fome elevation in the mountains where the air is temperate, and is 
not found in Syria farther to the fouthward than lat. 34°. 

‘ After all, I do not doubt that it might have grown in Matta- 
reah, or in the gardens of Egypt or Rofetto; but it is not a plant 
of the country, and could never have entered into the lift of their 
hieroglyphics ; for this reafon, it could not figure any thing per- 
manent or regular in the hiftory of Egypt or its climate. I there- 
fore imagine that this hieroglyphic was wholly Ethiopian, and that 
the fuppofed banana, which, as an adventitious plant, fignified 
nothing in Egypt, was only a reprefentation of the enfete, and 
that the record in the hieroglyphic of Ifis and the enfete-tree was 
fomething that happened between harveft, which was about Au- 
guft, and the time the enfete-tree became to be in ufe, which is 
in Oétober. 

‘ The hippopotamus is generally thought to reprefent a Nile 
that has been fo abundant as to be deftructive. When therefore 
we fee upon the obelifks the hippopotamus deftroying the banana, 
we may fuppofe it meant that the extraordinary inundation had gone 
fo far as not only to deftroy the wheat, but alfo to retard or hurt 
the growth of the enfete, which was to fupply its place. I do 
likewife conjecture, that the bundle of branches of a plant which 
Horus Apollo fays the ancient Egyptians produced as the food on 
which they lived before the difcovery of wheat, was not the papy- 
rus, as he imagines, but this plant, the enfete, which retired to 
its native Ethiopia upon a fubflitute being found better adapted to 
the climate of Egypt.’ 


The kol-quall is a very peculiar plant, in appearance not 
unlike the torch thiftle; except that from the top various 
branches of a fimilar fhape are thrown out. Some attempts of 
this kind are occafionally obferved in the torch thiftle, but they 


are inconfiderable, and, in that plant, are a kind of fucker or © 


young vegetable thrown off to continue the fpecies. In the 
‘ kol-quall’ there are flowers from the fide, as in the creeping 
cereus. The juice is milky, and highly acrid. 

The racketree is a beautiful plant that grows within low- 
M4 water 
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water mark; and the gefhe el aube is a new grafs, of which 
goats are faid to be peculiarly fond. The kantuffe is in appear- 
ance handfome, but its numerous little thorns render it very 
troublefome and difagreeable to travellers. The gaguedi is 
remarkable in the. appearance of its flower, but feems not ta 
be diftinguifhed by any ufeful property. ‘Che wanzey bears 
white flowers, like thofe of the convolvulus, though it is a 
plant of a very different kind. Its ufes are unknown; but it is 
anted, perhaps from its numerous blofloms, near the houfes 
in Abyfiinia; and by the Galli fome fuperititious veneration 
js annexed to it. 
- The Farek, or the Bauhinia acuminata, grows near the 
fqurce of the Nile, and it leads Mr. Bruce to exculpate him- 
felf from the charge of M. Juflieu, who had accufed him of 
profound ignorance on botanical fubjects; but the charges and 
the exculpation we muit leave without a remark, 

The Kuara is a fingular plant, very beautiful, denominated 
from the country where it is found. As this is the region of 
gold, its bean, which our author found fcarcely in any inftance 
to vary materially in weight, became the weight of gcld and 


Tts name carat ftill remains. From Africa the Sadiges bor- 


rowed the plant, or lent it to this diftri@, with the purpofes to 
which the bean was applied, and it became the weight of the 
diamond, 

‘The ‘walkuffa greatly refembles in its leaf and its bloflom 
the cherry-tree ; ; the wood is heavy, but, contrary to the ufual 
Opinion, our author contends that it will {wim in water. It 
appears to be a very beautiful tree; and Mr. Bruce tells us 
that the drawing is executed with peculiar care. It is not in- 
deed eafy to praife fufficiently the fpirit and elegance of all 
thefe engravings. 

The Brucea antidyfenterica we have often had occafion to 
notice ; and fhall therefore only add, that our author mentions 
its peculiar medical effects. It feems to be a narcotic bitter, 
and therefore well adapted to a difeafe which, perhaps, con- 
fifts in a peculiar exanthematous eruption on the interior fur- 
face of the large inteftines. We hope it will not lofe its vir- 
tues in European ground. 

The Bankfia Abyflinica is the cuffo of Ethiopia, and we 
truit it will prove an equally ufeful remedy in a difeafe as ob- 
ftinate, though not fo dangerous, as the dyfentery, viz. afca- 
tides, for which it is ufed with fuccefs in that country. The 
teff is an herbaceous plant, which produces the bread and the 
beer of the Abyflinians, In each inftance it attains the firft 
{tage of the acetous fermentation, and in each it feems by no 
means unwholfome : at leaft the beft forts feem not to 7 “ 

efe 
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Thefe are all the vegetables noticed by our author, which we 
have mentioned fhortly, in a popular rather than a fcientific 
way, for fince Mr. Bruce trufts to naturalifts to afcertain the 
genera and {pecies of thofe which are lefs known, it was im- 
proper to engage in doubtful and uncertain difquifitions of 
this kind. In general, the minute parts are diftinguifhed with 
fufficient accuracy to enable the botaniit to arrange thefe plants 
in their proper places. 

‘The quadrupeds noticed in this Appendix are the rhineceros, 
the hyzna, the jerboa, the feniaec, the afhkoko, and the 
booted lynx. We fhall follow our author’s remarks in their 
order, commencing with his more general obfervations. 

Quadrupeds are iaid to be numerous in Abyflinia, and the 
cow kind to be particularly confpicuous in every place, for ve- 
getable food is luxuriant in a genial foil, and under a warm 
but not too fervid fun. A carnivorous cow is a creature of 
the imagination, only invented to add another wonder to the 
novelties of Africa, proverbial from the days of Ariftotle, and 
to find fome ufe for the monftrous horns, whofe growth Mr. 
Bruce has already explained. The buffalo, the wildeft {pe- 
cies, is fierce, brutal, and indocile, while, in Egypt, it is re- 
markably tame, familiar, and fubmiflive. ‘The gazels are alfo 
numerous : there are few varieties of the dog or fox kind; but 
the jackall is common, and the hyznas, which in this coun- 
try approach the dogs, or perhaps the wolf in appearance, are 
frequently met with. There are no tigers in Abyflinia, and 
the panther and the lion are confined to the low hot country. 
The wild boars are numerous, and the rhinoceros, which is 
of the fame natural order, is often hunted. ‘The elephant and 
camelopardalis are known to be inhabitants of Africa; but 
hares, though accounted unclean, and confequently not eaten, 
are not frequent: the rabbit is unknown. ‘The afs is fome- 
times found in the low countries, though there are no zebras. 
The crocodile and hippopotamus are known to be inhabitants 
of this diftri€t; and our author adds, that no good figure or 
citoneyten of either is extant. Of the crocodile this is cer- 

sainly true; but if it had not been, for accidental circumftances, 
ate Sella might have admitted Dr. Sparrman’s account of 
the hippopotamus to be good. Sparrman was not, however, 
a favourer of Buffon, for the reafons which we explained in 
our account of the Swedifh Naturaliit’s Travels, and fome 
little difagreement occurred refpeCting the defcription of an 
animal found at Algiers between Dr. Sparrman and Mr. Bruce: 
the former therefore receives no favour in this Appendix. He 
is treated with unremitting and unreafonable feverity. 

The rhinoceros, we have faid, refembles a boar, but dif- 
fers from it in the thicknefs of his {kin, the duplicatures ee" 
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med to facilitate the motions of this unwieldy animal, and 
abave all, by the horn on his forehead. There is a fpecies with 
a fingle and another witha double horn. ‘There may perhaps 
be a third which has three oe fince in fome inftances our 
author has feen the rudiments of Foam horn; but this per- 
haps may be a little deviation in confe equence of the luxuriance 
of nature’s bounty, and differs little from the inftances of ad- 
ditional teeth or fingers in the human fpecies. ‘The monoce- 
ros, our author thinks, was the unicorn of the ancients, and 
is fevere on Sparrman for fufpecting that a real unicorn, as it 
was defcribed, ever exifted. Mr. Bruce, however, takes a 
little too rafhly the oppofite fide of the queftion. We mayas 
well fuppofe the whole defcription to be a fable as any part of 
it; and the flight refemblance in a fingle horn is of little con- 
fequence, when compared with the very great difference be- 
tween the unwieldy ugly rhinoceros, and the elegant unicorn 
as it has'been defcribed and painted: We mean not to fay 
that the unicorn exifts, but that Mr. Bruce, in attacking Dr. 
Sparrman, has left himfelf defencelefs. 


‘ It is very remarkable, that two fuch animals as the elephant 
and rhinoceros fhould have wholly efcaped the defcription of the 
facred-writers. Mofes, and the children of Ifrael, were long in 
the neighboured of the countries that produced them, both while 
in Egypt and Arabia. ‘The clafling of the animals into clean and 
unclean, feerns to have led the legiflato¥ into a kind of neceflity of 
defcribing, in one of the claffes, an animal, which made the food 
of the principal Pagan nations in the neighbourhood. Confidering 
the long.and intimate conneétion Solomon had with the fouth-coaft 
of the- Red Sea, it 1s next to impoffible that he was not acquainted 
with them, as both David his father, and he, made plentiful ufe 
of ivory, as they frequently mention in their writings, which, 
along with gold, came from the fame part. Solomon, befides, 
wrote exprefsly upon Zoology, and, we can fcarce fuppofe, was 
ignorant of two of the principal articles of that part of the crea- 
tion, inhabitants of the great continent of Afia eaft from him, and 
that of Africa on the fouth, with both which territories he was in 
canftant correfpondence. 

There'are two animals, named frequently in fcripture, without 
iad being agreed what they are. The one is the behemoth, 
the other the reem, both mentioned as the types of ftrength, cou- 
rage, and independence on man, and as fuch exempted from the- 
ordinary lot of beafts, to be fubdued by him, or reduced under 
his dominion. ‘Tho’ this is not to be taken in a literal’fenfe, for 
there is no.-animal without the fear or beyond the reach of the 
power of man, we are to underitand this as applicable to animals 
polieffed of ftrength and fize fo fuperlative as that in. thefe quali- 
tics other beats bear no proportion to them. 


‘ The 
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* The behemoth, then, I take to’ be the elephant ; his hiftory 
;; well known, and my only bufinefs is with the -reem, which I 
{uppote to be the rhinoceros. ‘The derivation of this word, both 
in the Hebrew and the Ethiopic, feems to be from ereétnefs, or 
ftanding ftraight. ‘This is certainly no particular quality in the ani- 
mal itfelf, who is not more, or even fo much ere¢t as mahy other 
quadrupeds, for, in its knees itis rather crooked; but is it from 
the circumftance and manner in which his horn is placed. The 
horns of all other animais are inclined to fome degree of paralle- 
lifm, with his nofe, or os frontis. The horn of the rhinoceros 
alone is ereét and perpendicular to this bone, on which it ftands at 
right angles, thereby poflefiing a greater purchafe, or power, as 
a lever, than any horn could poffibly have in any other pofition.? 


In the fubfequent part, where our author endeavours more. 
ointedly to fhow from the references to the reem,in the Old 
‘Teftament, that this was the rhinoceros, he proves only that it 
was a ftrong, ferocious, and indocile animal, qualities,alfo of 
the fuppofed unicorn, and of the African buffalo, as, well as 
of the rhinoceros. Indeed the paflages quoted from Job 
(xxxix. 10.) and from Haiah (xxxiv. 7.) feem. to fhow that the: 
buffalo was really intended. The name of the rhinoceros.in; 
the Gees and Amharic, fignifies the beaft-with the horn, and, 
the reem is rendered in the Ethiopic texts by the fame words, 
But it is ufelefs to purfue a difpute of this kind on, fuch fala 
cious ground : if the unicorn has ever exifted, it exifts probas: 
bly no more. 

‘The horns of the African rhinoceros; for in Africa the {pe- 
cies with the double horn is almoft exclufively found, while: 
the other is feemingly confined to Afia, are. in the fame line; 
from the point of the nofe upwards towards the head.. ‘The: 
firft is round, a little curved towards the top, the other flattith: 
like a knife, ‘the edge of which is before. The round horniis: 
exceedingly fenfible ; but the other feems to refemble a bony 
epiphyfis as much as a horn, and the feeming third horn may 
be of a fimilar kind. ‘The rhinoceros is phytivorous, devours 
ing the more fucculent branches of trees, and the fofter parts: 
of the trunk, the bark of which its horn enables it tg divide. 
The frequent fuppofed battles of the rhinoceros and elephant 
our author thinks to be without foundation, while each j 1S.im 
its native foreft. ‘The tongue of the young animal-is faid to 
be foft, that of the old one rough and callous; the. young.one; 
has, he fays, no puftules, unlefs they are derived from the imagi= 
nation of the mothcr, whofe lower parts, having few wrinkles or 
folds in the fkin, cannot hold the mud with “which, it ufually. 
defends itfelf from the fly. This curious, fubterfuge is adopted 
becaufe Buffon had obferved that the puftules were found in 
the young rhinoceros. 

The 
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The motion of this animal is fufficiently quick, though of 
the fhort fhuffling kind, and not equal to that of a horfe. It 
efcapes by pufhing through the foreft, and wounding or killing 
his purfuers by the recoil of the trees, which he bends in his 
progrefs. ‘The eyes are fmall, and the head is imperfectly 
moveable: it rolls in the mud grunting like a hog, and from 
it really collets the minuter animals obferved in the du- 
plicature of the ikin, and defcribed by the furgeon of the Shaftf- 
bury Indiaman. ‘The rhinoceros is fierce, brutal, and indocile ; 
it may be tamed, but is incapable of inftruction. 

The hyzna of Abyflinia is of the dog kind, as is every hyzena 
that we have feen. The other fpecies, in fome meafure re- 
fembling the hog, is found in Afia. Mr. Bruce tells us that he 
fas feen it, as defcribed by Buffon on Mount Libanus. It is the 
fierceft animal of that country, and is found in great numbers. 
Our author thinks that the hyzena’s food is not naturally flefh, 
but having tafted it, or from neceflity, this animal almoft 
wholly feeds on it, though he does not diflike vegetables. The 
unquiet ftate of the eaftern countries, the frequent plunder, 
and, in confequence, murder, furnifh the hyzna with his 
meals. In Barbary he is impudent and feemingly fearlefs, but 
inactive unlefs purfued, wounded, or in the twilight. In the 
day-time, or in a ftrong light, he is ftupid and fenfelefs. In 
Abyflinia he walks boldly in the day-time, and when ufed to 
man’s flefh attacks him fearlefsly, but prefers the horfe or mule 
if the perfon is riding. No dog, however fierce, will touch 
him in the field. 

The jerboa is a {mall harmlefs animal, which we have often 
had occafion to mention; itis of the rat kind, with legs difpro- 
portionally long, adapted for {pringing rather than for walk- 
ing. It is not the faphan of {cripture, but what is tranflated 
moufe in different places, and, therefore, according to the ca- 
nons, unclean*. It is the two-footed rat of the ancient natu- 
ralifts. “The beft account of this animal is in the Ruffian tra- 
vels, and perhaps we may receive fome intelligence of it from 
New South Wales, as this feems to be the prevailing form of 

their quadrupeds. 

-. The fennec, the fatal animal that has occafioned the difagree- 
ment between Mr. Bruce and Dr. Sparrman, is a beautiful 
creature, nearer perhaps to the fquirrel than the weafel, as it 
is {tyled in the Arabian authors, It is found in many different 
parts of the African continent, and univerfally builds its neft 
entrees. . He cannot, therefore, be the faphan. 

» The athkoko, a little animal without any tail, between the 
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* Ifaiah, chap, livi. 17. 
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rat and the rabbit, is the creature diftinguifhed by Solomon for 
his minutenefs and his wifdom. He lives in the clefts of rocks, 
and is timid, mild, and gentle. Itis the cuniculus of the Pfalmiift, 
for whom the ftony rocks are provided. 


« The afhkoko is above all other animals fo much attached tq the 
rock, that I never once faw him on the ground, or from among large: 
ftones in the mouth of caves; where is his conftant refidence; he is 
gregarious, and hvesin families. He isin Judea, Paleitine, and Ara 
bia, and confequently muft have been familiar with Solomon. For 
David defcribes him very pertinently, and joins him with other ani- 
mais perfectly known to all men: ** The hills are a refuge for the 
wild goats, and the rocks for the faphan, or afhkoko.” And Solomon. 
fays, “ There be four things which are little upon the earth, but they 
are exceeding wife:”?—** ‘The faphannim are but a feeble folk, yet 


take they their houfesin the rocks.” Now this, I think, very ob- 


vioufly fixes the afhkokoto be the faphan, for this weaknefs feems to 
allude to his feet, and how inadequate thefeare to dig holes in the rock, 
where yet, however, he lodges. 'Thefe are, as I have already obfery- 
ed, perfe&ly round; very pulpy, or flefhy, fo liable to be excorz- 
ated or hurt, and of a foft flefhy fubftance. Notwithftanding which, 
they build houfes in the very hardeft rocks, more inacceflible than 
thofe of the rabbit, and in which they abide in greater fafety ; not 
by exertion of ftrength, for they have it not, but are truly as So- 
lomon fays, a feeble folk, but by their own fagacity and judg- 
ment, and are therefore juftly defcribed as wife. Laftly, what 
leaves the thing without doubt is, that fome of the Arabs, particular- 
ly Damir, fay, that the faphan has no tail ; that it is lefs than a cat, 
and lives in houfes, that is, not houfes with men, as there are few 
of thefe in the country where the faphan is ; but that he builds houfes, 
or nefts of ftraw, as Solomon has faid of him, in contradiftinétion. 
to the rabbit, and rat, and thofe other animals, thar burrow is 
the ground, whe cannot be faid to build houfes, as is exprefsly 
faid of him.’ 


The laft animal is the booted lynx, fo called from the blatk 
mark about half way up the back part of his leg. It lives near 
pools of «water, in order to catch its chief prey, the Guinearhen, 
but it isin no refpeé an obje& of curiofity or importance. 

Theextent of thefe obfervations prevents us from finifhing this 
volume, as we intended, in the prefent Article. We purpofe 
to refume it, and to conclude the whole in our next Number. 
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Medical Commentaries for the Year 1790, By Andrew Dune 
can, MD. F.R.S. and A. S. Ed. Fol. V.° 8v0. 65. 
gourds. Robinfons. 1791. hat 
D*: Duncan continues this publication with his ufual pune- 
tuality and attention, though we have {till to regret in 
fome meature the choice of the works feleCted for — 
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nd partieularly his anachronifms. He may perhaps cornfort 
himfelf with the oid adage ‘ better late than never’ There 
are fome works, however, of which we receive the account 
with gratitude, becaufe we could not probably receive them 
in any other way. 

Dr. Ekman’s Thefis, in the prefidentfhip of M. Acrell at 
Upfal, is a more elaborate work than thefes ufually are, though 
we need fcarcely remind our readers that in foreign univerii- 
ties they are almoft exclufively the work of the prefident. It 
is on the foftnefs of the bones, which is confidered as a par~ 
ticular diforder, under the name of Ofteomalachia. He di- 
vides it into four f{pecies, the hereditary, the rachitic, the ca- 
chectic, and the partial, forming a genus of difeafe, fyftema- 
tically. conftructed, and properly difcriminated. Under the 
firft head, our author gives a very curious hiftory of a family, 
which, during three generations, were diftinguifhed from this 
caufe by peculiar deformities. ‘Where appears to have been 
no exception either in the boys or girls, though the mothers 
were healthy women, for in no inftance had the female part 
of the family any child. They did not live in a peculiar fitua- 
tion, or on a peculiar diet. ‘The fecond fpecies is fufficiently 
known. ‘The third fpecies our author thinks may occur in- 
dependent of any fcrophulous, {corbutic, or venereal affection : 
it is ufually preceded by fevere pains, and a fingular cafe of 
it is fubjoined. T he fourth kind is, in Dr. Ekman’s opinion, 
Owifig: to fome previous bru:fe, or other injury of the veflels 
which fend their branches to the bone affected. ‘The caufe is’ 

evidently from a want of a proper depofition of bony matter 
b the arteries, while the abforption goes on by the lymphatics. 

e deficiency is faid to be owing to fome ftimulus, either of 
unwholefome food, different cutaneous difeafes, &c. which 
prevent digeftion, and deprive the body of its proper nutri- 
ment. 

T he next differtation i is by M. /Kjmeleus, under the pre- 
fidentihip of M. Thunberg, on the tree which produces the 
boa apas; the moft fatal poifon of the vegetable world. It is 
thearbor toxicaria of Rumphius; and, in our author’s opinion, 
very néarly allied to, if not of the fame genus with, the ceftrum. 
It-is a lurid tree, whofe bark is of a very dark Salou 3 NO ve- 
getablé will-grow near it, and the ground below it is dry and 
barren. ‘The poifon is the'refinous juice, and its effects are 
beft defcribed’by Fontana, in his elaborate work on poifons. 


« The poifonous quality of this tree is very dreadful. From the 
mefe halitus which it emits, the limbs are as it were congealed, and 
at the’ fame time affeéted with fpafms. If any one fhall ftand under 
it with his head ‘bare, a lofs of hair is the confequence ; and if a 
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drop from the tree falls upon. any part, an exceffive {welling arifes, — 
Even the air about this tree is fo infected, that birds, from fitting 
on its branches, in a fhort time fall down dead ; and they can ever 
with difficulty fly over it. And not only do no vegetables grow 
under it, but the ground i is barren for near a ftone-caft around it, 
The poifon of the female tree, however, is faid to be much wea- 
ker ; and from that reafon it is employed for catching wild beafts. 
It is not ufed for poifoning weapons, unlefs mixed with the ftron- 
ger kind: but by this the power of both is fuppofed to be increaf- 
ed. 

‘ When any perfon is wounded with a dart upon which this poi-. 
fen has been rubbed, it very quickly diffufes itfelf through every 
part, exciting a violent fenfe of heat, and great vertigo, to which 
death foon fucceeds. ‘The poifoned weapons, in general, preferve 
their power for about two years ; although, in fome inftances, it 
is entirely gone in a few months. It is chiefly fatal from immediate. 
admiffion into the blood ; and accordingly, Rumphius afferts, that 
the inhabitants of the Celebes fometimes venture to employ it as a 
remedy internally.’ ' 


It is faid to be an antidote to other poifons, to relieve ma- 
liguant ulcers and cutaneous eruptions. As a plaifter it re- 
lieves the pain and mitigates the danger arifing fromthe bites 
of poifonous infects. Its antidotes. are the juice of the crinus 
afiaticus internally; the juice of the melopepo, the bruifed 
bark of the ficus racemofa, or the milky juice of a tree called’ 
by the Macaffarians Pule or Rite, externally—The mun- 
gos or ophiorhiza is the moft certain antidote either externally 
or internally. } 

Dr. Haft, under the direction alfo of M. Thunberg,. tells us,’ 
that the tree which produces the cloves, inftead of being adiftinet 
genus, as has been fuppoied, is a {pecies of eugenia, from:the 
clafs icofandria. It grows now in the Ifle of France and in: 

Cayenne in South America. ‘The defcription of the’ method 
. of collecting the cloves is, we believe, new; but in the account: 


“”™ 
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ue of their qualities we meet with nothing very remarkable: 
s The following differtation alfo of M. ‘Thunberg.is on the ; 
y nutmeg-tree, the myriftica mofchata, of which a defcription Is: 
le {ubjoined, as well as of another fpecies of the fame genus the: 

™ m. tomentofa. ‘The account of the mode of collecting and» 

d managing the nutmeg is very particular, and though not wholly: 

e new, is more full than any other we remember to have feen. 


The laft thefis from Upfal is by M. Segerftedt, or rather - 


i the prefident M. Acrell. it is on the pant of gout, which he 


1 thinks is owing to too great a portion of nutritious juice, not: : 
| in an-acrid or depraved ftate, but properly fitted, if required’ | 
si to nourifh the body. He defines gout to be.a ‘ febrile difeafe,y ! 
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chiefly affecting the joints with an inflammatory pain, attacking 
at intervals, alternating with diforders of the internal parts, 
and occurring without an evident caufe.’ He then endeavours 
to explain the proximate caufe, referring it to a found ftate of 
the {ftomach, where that organ atts with vigour, producing 
more chile than is requifite for the common confumption, or» 
fuperfluous chyle, if the effete particles are not abforbed. He 
traces it very correctly to that period of middle age when the 
balance is on the fide of the veins, and fhows the connection 
between gout, and too great fullnefs of the venous fyftem, as 
well as a more languid motion of its contents. But we can 
earry our commendation no farther : in the other parts of his 
explanation he greatly fails; and as Dr. Duncan with great 
propriety obferves, is oppofed in the moft important particulars 
by well eftablithed facts. We may, however, remark, that this 
fyftem, on the whole, explains very confiftently the moft fuc- 
cofsful methods of cure, except the effects of bitters, which | 
in time will prevent the gout, and produce atonic difeafes in 
its room. 

- Dr. Dickfon’s Obfervations on Pemphygus, from the firft 
volume of the Tranfadtions of the Irith Academy, noticed in 
aur LXV1ith volume, follow. An inf{tance of the fame difeafe 
from the tenth volume of the Medical Journal is alfo fubjoined, 
in. which three grains of calomel occafionally taken over night, 
with an ounce of Glauber falt in the morning, fucceeded. It 
feems not to have been taken conftantly.. Since the publica- 


tion. of Dr. Dickfon’s paper, we have {een three inftances of 


this complaint, or at leaft of puftules refembling it. They 
were attended with a low quick pulfe; but there was much 
reafon to doubt, whether it could be ftyled a diforder from a 
fpecific fomes. Its appearance was not very diftinét, or attend- 
ed with fymptoms fo appropriated, as to induce us to allow it 
a place among the exanthemata. Mr. Cleghorne’s Hiftory of 
an. Ovarium, in which was found teeth, hair, and bones, Goin 
the fame volume, follows. 

--The fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, publifhed 1786, of which two other volumes have 
long fince appeared, furnifhes Dr. Duncan with Obfervations 
on the Analyfis of the Saliva of a Horfe; Reports on the Me- 
dical Virtues of the Lizards of the Kingdom of Guatimala ; 
Obfervations on the Necrofis, and Reflections on the Medical 
Effects of Nitrous and Vitriolic Aither, by M. Hapel de Ché- 
maic, M. M. Carrere D’Aubenton and Mauduyt, M. Bouffelin, 
and M. de Lavoifier refpeCtively ;—Dr. Walker’s Enquiry in- 
to the Small Pox, the Natural Hiftory of Mr. Bruce in the fifth 
Volume of his Travels ; Dr. Jofhua Walker’ s Remarks on the 
prevalence 
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tevalence of the Atrophia La€tantium, from the fecond vo-~ 
sab of the Medical Memoirs, Dr: Fothergill’s Obfervations 
on the Effe&ts of the Gum Kino, Mr. Sherwin’s Paper on the 
Effects of ‘Tartar Emetic and Arfenic by external Abforption, 
Mr. Fearon’s Obfervations on Cancers, from the fame collec- 
tion, Mr. Smellie’s Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, Dr. Bal- 
four’s Treatife on the Putrid, Inteftinal, Remitting Fevers; Dr. 
Baillie’s Account of a particular Change of Structure in the hu- 
man Ovarium; from thé feventy-ninth volume of the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions for 1789; and Dr. Guthrie’s Differtation 
on the Climate of Ruffia, from the late Volume of the Edin- 
burgh Tranfactions, are analyfed in their order. Our readers 
will, we dare fay, anticipate us in remarking, that though oc- 
cafionally too late, Dr. Duncan has provided fufficient variety 
of very interefting materials for this part of his annual volume. 
He differs from us a little in his opinion of the importance of 
fome of thefe works, if his opinion is to be gathered from the 
attention he has beftowed; but various obfervations are inter- 
fperfed of real value, for Dr. Duncan has fometime fince ftep- 
ped out of the confined and laborious path of a mere analyfer. 

The fecond fection, contains Medical Obfervations ; and 
thefe, as ufual, are of very. unequal value, and we regret 
greatly that friendfhip or complaifance fhould have induced 
him to infert fome of thefe effays in a volume which we with 
to fee filled by obfervations of real value. 

The firft paper is, however, an exception to this opinion. 
It is entitled Obfervations on the Puerperal Fever, more efpe- 
cially as it has of late occurred in the Lying~in Hofpital at 
Dublin, by Dr. Clarke. It contains a fhort hiftory of puer- 
peral epidemics, with his obfervations while he fuperintended 
the Dublin hofpital. The difeafe confifts, in his opinion, in 
an inflammation of the peritoneum, and admits not of bleed- 
ing, except when accidentally combined with fome fympto.ns 
of peripneumony. Next to the peritoneum, the omentum, 
the broad ligaments of the uterus, and fome parts of the ca- 
Jon are affected with inflammation or gangrene. He has feen 
the difeafe formed previous to lying-in, fince women have 
died apparently exhaufted by labour, with all the fymptoms of 
appearances, on diffeCtion, of peritonitis. It is an obferva- 
tion of Dr. Clarke, which deferves, perhaps, to be more fully 
infifted on, that, previous to the appearance of the epidemic, 
flow recoveries were common. It fhould, we think, bea rule, 
that when, in general, the women recover flowly in a lying- 
in ward, that the whole room and furniture fhould be white- 
wafhed, painted, and cleaned, In the Dublin hofpital the 
fomes feemed to be collected fometimes in one ward and fome- 
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times in another; the infe€tion was local and partial, for in 
fome feafons a particular ward was healthy and others fickly. 
In private practice, and occafionally in hofpitals, it feems to 
be more generally diffufed. The F rench practice of giving 
ipecacuanha in the beginning, did not feem to be peculiarly 
advantageous. Saline purgatives and warm fomentations to 
the abdomen are, in Dr. Clarke’s opinion, the moft ufeful 
remedies. . 
- Obfervations on the Influenza, as it lately appeared in the 
Weft Indies, by Mr. Chifhholm, follow. ‘It occurred in. the 
ifland of Granada in 1789, evidently from infetion, for, fince 
the peace of 1763, it only appeared twice before, and then in 
a very inconfiderable degree. ‘The great cold and previous 
wet weather rendered the inflammatory fymptoms very violent, 
and the difeafe was dangerous, when combined with peripneu- 
mony and anomalous hepatitis. In the laft inftance, bleeding 
and mercury were the moft fuccefsful remedies, and it fome- 
times happened that the peculiar effects of mercury were con- 
{picuous only after repeated bleedings, without any additional 
dofes of the mercury. In general, the difeafe yielded to 
bleeding and a copious perfpiration induced by antimonials, 
eccafionally joined with opiates. bg O° 

‘ The Cafe in which remarkable Adhefions of the Inteftinal 
Canal terminated fatally,’ related by Dr. Andrew Willifon, is 
enly remarkable for the great extent and degree of the adhe- 
fions. Yet they feem to have been formed during this dif- 
‘cafe, which was a violent enteritis. | 

The ‘ Singularity of the Fra€ture in the Cranium,’ in the 
‘next eflay, confifted chiefly in the offifications fhooting inward, 
dike the tecth of a comb, and bringing on fymptoms of com- 
iprefied brain. ‘To this is added a cafe, where, from a volun- 
-tary amputation of the penis, the ‘hemorrhage was foon ftop- 
‘ped by a flight compreflion. We believe, when the hzmorr- 
dhage 1s ever copious in this operation, it arifes from the vef- 
fels being diftended in confequence of difeafe. 
- The ‘anomalous Cafe, apparently of the rheumatic Kind,’ 


‘was firtgulatly violent and rapid. It feems to have been a very 


acute inflammatory fever, affe€ting the limbs, and falling on 
the bladder, producing ifchury in a great degree, and ulti- 


“mately perhaps mortification. 


We next meet with an account of angina pectoris cured by 
arfenic, and we think we remember an inftance, in a former 


-yolume of the Commentaries, where a difeafe of this kind was 
relieved ‘by copper. As it is in the beginning evidently {paf- 
“modic, either medicine may occafionally be of fervice. Mr. 
_~ Copland informs us alfo, that camphor, diffolved in oil by 


means of a volatile’ falt, has been highly ufeful in broncho- 
¢ cele, 
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cele, and other indolent glandular indurations, applied ex- 
térnally. ; 

An aneurifm is defcribed in the following effay, as forming 
a tumour at the {crobiculus cordis.. It is fuppofed to be an 
aneurifm of the aorta defcendens; becaufe ‘a pulfation was 
felt in thetumour. ‘There feems to be no other evidence of 
the caufe; and this we think an inadequate one, for the ftrong 
pulfation of the aorta defcendens will occafion a feeming pul- 
fation in any neighbouring tumour. We have more than once 
apprehended fuch aneurifms, particularly in thin perfons, be- 
fore we were aware of the deception. : ) 

The intermittent in the right temple, defcribed by Mr. David- 
fon, was very obftinate; but thofe kinds of nervous intermit- 
tents can feldom be cured-by bark alone, or by calomel. In 
this inftance it feems to have vanifhed f{pontaneoufly. Qur 
author was more fuccefsful in curing an indolent tumour.jn the 
abdomen, by bark joined with cicuta. ‘The laft cafe is,a very 
fingular one. An apparent anafarca of the fcrotum, when 
punctured, difcharged a milky fluid and blood. The wound 
was cured, and the patient continued for fome months in his 
ufual ftate; but after that time grew feverith, his ftrength 
funk, and he died. No particular fource of the fluid was Fit 
covered on diffe€tion, which we have fome reafon to fufpeéct 
was not very carefully conducted; probably on account of the 
difpatch neéceffary in private diflections. 

The fection of Medical News contains 4n account of the 
progrefs made in rebuilding the univerfity of Edinburgh; 
but 18,o0o0l. of at leaft 60,000 wanted, is only fubfcribed. 
-We truft the deficiency will be fupplied by thofe who are pe- 
culiarly interefted in the defign. Diftant fubfcriptions will 
probably come in flowly, fince time and other occupatigns 
weaken connections of this kind. Some farther account of the 
irritability of vegetables, as expanded from the more concife 
fketch' in a former volume of the Commentaries, by Dr. Ga- 
gahan, follow, illuftrated by Dr. Girtanner’s fyftem, mention - 
ed in our laft volume. Mr. Butt fuppofes the Anguftura bark, 
to be from the Bruceéa dyfenterica; but Dr. Duncan has re- 
marked, in the former part of this volume, that it differs great 
_ly from the bark, as it is found in the {fpecimen growing in the 
botanic. garden of Edinburgh. An account of the ufe of the 
phyteuma in fyphilis, and of the cure of gout by a ftroke of 
“the gymnotus ele€tricus (more probably from wading in the 
water), follow, from the fourth volume of the Hiftory of the 
Royal Médical Society at Paris. The lives of Dr. Franklin, 
fir ‘Walliam Watfon, and Dr. Cleghorn next. occur, together 
with fome account of the intended publications. Prize Quef- 
tions, the Refignation of Dr. Cullen, Medical Deaths and 
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Promotions, occur as ufual, and the volume concludes with a 
Meteorological Regifter kept at Ediburgh and London, and a 
Lift of New Books. From the Regifter we need only remark, _ 
that the higheft degree of the thermometer, from July 1789 
to the end of Jurie 1790, was 80°, and the loweft 30°, at 
Edinburgh. The quantity of rain exceeded thirty-one inches. 
The mean heat of April 1790 was 463: the mean heat of the 
year 45. The range of the barometer was from 430.37 to 
27.21. | 





A complete Didtionary of Mufic. Containing a full and clear 
Explanation, divefted of Technical Phrafes, of all the Words 
and Terms, Englifh, Italian, &c. made ufe of in that Sci- 
ence, [peculatrve, practical, and hiftorical. By ‘Fobn Hoyle, 
Maufician. 8vo. 35. Symonds. 1790. . 


Ms: Hoyle has no doubt, ‘ but the more the work is known 

of more effential benefit it will prove.’ We perufed it . 
therefore in hcpes of improvement, hopes at firft not fanguine, 
but foon lefs eager, ending in difappointment. That we may 
not be fufpected of partial quotation, we fhall confine our ob- 
fervations to the firft pages. 


‘ Accent, is a certain modulation or warbling of the founds, 
either by the voice or inftruments, to exprefs a paffion. Every bar 
or meafure is divided into accented or unaccented parts; the accent- 
ed are the principal, being thofe chiefly intended to move and affect 
the hearer; the more full and void of difcords the harmony is, the ‘ 
lefs offence to the ear will be given.’ 


What modulation or warbling of founds has to do with ac- 
cent we cannot guefs; and we always imagined till now, that 
d@ords were ftruck on the accented parts of a bar. 


‘ Accompaniment, is the inftrumental parts playing or moving 
whilft the voice is finging, to make the mufic more full : among 
‘the moderns, the accompaniment after plays a different part or 
melody from the fong it accompanies.’ 


On this part we fhall make no remarks, for though we have 
read it. repeatedly, we are {till at alofs for the meaning. 


‘It is a prevailing cuftom amongft many performers, when they 
come to an adagio (as it is flow, and confequently eafy), to rorow 
out favourite paflages, which entirely deftroy the true harmony and 
intention of the compofer.’ | 


The author intended probably to fay ‘ throw in.’ | 

This Dictionary alfo informs us that A//egretto is quicker 
than 4/iegro, that Allemande is a ¢ tune with good meafure,’ 
q:-" | that 
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that all notes above C are are in alt, that the ‘alto, the upper 
or counter tenor, is moft commonly met with in concertos,’ 
and andante ‘has refpedt chiefly to the thorough bafs.” We 


need not perhaps proceed or inform the reader in what efti- 
mation we hold this ‘ Complete Di@tionary of Mufic !’ 





Infancy, or the Management of Children: a Didaétic Poem, in 
fix Books. The Fifth Edition. By Hugh Downman, M.D, 
vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1790, 


Poems, by Hugh Downman, M.D. The Second Edition, al- 
tered and correéted, with feveral Additions. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. Robinfons. 1790. 


WE noticed with approbation the progrefs of the firft per- 
formance as it came out at feparate times in fingle 
books; and delivered our fentiments more at large concerning 
it when it appeared as a whole very lately. We are pleafed to 
find, from the avidity with which it has been fince purchafed, 
that the public entertains the fame opinion of its merit as our- 
felves. 7 
The volume of poems, though chiefly a republication of 
thofe which D1. Downman edited in his younger days *, con- 
tains many valuable additions. As well.as we can recollect, 
feveral poems in his former work are omitted, and others have 
undergone fome alteration and improvement. £ The Land of 
the Mufes’ was the moft confiderable: it is here republifhed in 
its original ftate, as written in imitation of Spencer, and an- 
other verfion given of it in modern heroic verfe. It is not eafy 
to determine which is moft entitled to praife: in a matter of 
tafte opinions muft vary, and thofe who are fond of antiquity 
and the obfolete ftyle ufed by our ancient bards, will prefer the 
original; but thofe of a more refined, may we fay faftidious 
tafte, will decree the palm to the more chafte and elegant 
verfion.—The firft additional poem is a tranflation of the Epi. 
cedium of Ragnar Lodbrach, king of Denmark, a fingular 
and ftriking monument of the martial and poetic fpirit that 
prevailed among the aneient Scandinavians. ‘The flame of 
original genius, a wild and favage dignity, pervades the whole 
performance.. The ideas, however, are almoft uniformly ter- 
tible and horrid: we are often ftruck with the fublime, but 
never with the beautiful and the.pathetic.—Four Odes follow: 
‘To Envy ;’—*‘ to Content ;’—‘ to Vengeance ;’ and another 
without a title prefixed, in which the author, in the ftyle of 
Gray’s Ode, on a diftant profpect of Eton College, moralifes 
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on the tranfient enjoyments and idle purfuits of life. Having 
recalled to mind with fome regret the innocent pleafures of 
childhood, which, however, during that period paft unnoticed 
and unregarded, he obferves, 
' € *Tis nature’s law: She o’ér that time, 

Life’s dear, delicious, early prime, 

Her cloudy vapours catts ; 

F’en then the gales of difcontent 

Within the ftripling’s bofom pent, 

Denounce the fature biafts. 

- © He ftoops reluctant to controul, 

He longs to reach the diftant goal, 

And paths untried to fcan ; 

The mafter’s threat affails his ear, 

He.dreads the lath, he drops the tear, 
lis thoughts afpire to man. 


« Ah felf-deceived ! thy prayer attaine 
Lo, Youth and Love united reign ! 
Jn idly-froward mood 
Still pants thy unexperienced breaft F 
It fighs for objects unpoffett, 
Nor heeds the prefent good. 


‘ Thou haft not felt the ills of life ; 
Envy, ingratitude, and ftrife 
Have never pierced thy heart ; 

When felt, how wilt thou with with me 
"Thofe genial days again to fee, 
“Which now unprized depart ! 

‘ Yet fay, which moft will reafon blame, 
Thy thoughts which vivid hopes inflame 
Expecting joys to come? 

Or mine, with vain regret o’ercaft, 
Still fondly looking t’ward the pak : 
And both, exiled from home? 


« The voice of reafon fhall excufe, 
So fhall the free ingenuous Mufe ; 
- We each our parts fulfill, 
_ That thou the prefent fhould’ft negleé&, 
And I unfatisfied refleét, i es 
In fate’s eternal will, 


* Beneath the veil we dare not pry, 
Man ftrives to pierce with aching eye 
‘The myfteries of her reign ; 

For weak and bounded is his fight, 
And while the total plan is right, 
*T'were impious to complain. 
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‘ Too foon the vifion will decay, 
The thin-wove Phantoms ceafe to play, 
A tranfient form they wear, 

Till by fome bufy demon hurl’d 
They fink, and I behold the world, 
Awake to all it’s care. 











































‘ Yes, let me quick the paths retread, 
In waving circlets fkim the mead, 
Or chace the gilded fly ; 
The feather in the rivulet throw, 
Or view the many-coloured bow 
With pleafure in my eye. 


‘ And left me oft the time retrace 
When firft alive to female grace 
My foul confefs’d it’s charm ; 
And let me feel th” extatic fire, © 
And let me to the new defire 
Expand by bofom warm. 


¢ And let me trifle while I can ; 
How trifling at the beft is man? 
And let me frame the rhime ; 
Whether we grieve, or think, or play, 
Life is the fragment of a day, 
A momentary time.’ 


A complimentary poem to Mr. Jackfon of Exeter, whofe 
mufical abilities are generally known and efteemed, fucceeds. 
The concluding ftanza is, we think, inferior to the others’; 
the laft line but one is certainly exceptionable ; ; yet the compo- 
fition is on the whole no lefs elegant than the compliment is 

juft: and we doubt not but the reader will thank us for mak- 
ing an extract of it. | 


‘ As long as tender fentiment fhall pleafe, 
And warm expreffion captivate the mind, 
As long as native beauties, genuine eafe 
Shall with the nicer few acceptance find : 


‘ While tafte fhall live in {pite of favage art, 
And tyrant cuftom’s fupercilious fway, 
While Genius fhall infpire the human heart 
By affectation vile untaught to ftray : 


< So long the Mufe, her ftrains impaflion’d freed 
By Jackfon’s magic touch from bafe controul, 
Shall melt with love, caufe pity’s bofom bleed, 
And with redoubled force invade the foul. 
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* Who through the mazy labyrinth of found 
Hath watk’d before with chafte untainted ear! 
Return’d in fafety from th’ enchanted ground, - 
Unwarp’d by vanity, uncheck’d by fear ? 


‘ *Tis thine mid harmony’s extenfive reign 
To cul] each foft, each energetic tone, 
Each note unfullied by the vulgar train, 

Which Nature whifpers in thy ear alone. 


Tis thine fimplicity’s much boafted grace 
Truely to feel, to fcorn the praife of fools, 
Who view with rapture the diftorted face, 
Srangers to modeft fenfe and all her rules, 


‘ ?Tis thine unbiaft by a tranfient fame, 
Not ftupid wonder, but the heart’s applaufe 
Nobly to claim, by this t’exalt thy name, 
While reafon, paffion, truth, affert thy caufe.’ 


The remainder confifts of odes addreffed to different perfons 

from motives of efteem or perfonal friendfhip. The firft is 
mentioned as having been fent ta Mr. Codrington with the fe- 
cond book of Infancy : this gentleman is likewife celebrated in 
the pro-emium to the fourth book. The fecond ode contains 
a fpirited encomium on Mr. Hole’s Arthur, or Northern En- 
chantment. The third is written in praife of colonel Simcoe, 
who ferved with much credit in the late American war; and 
the fourth, of lord Hood, who fignalifed: himfelf in the moft 
brilliant action (that of the 12th of Auguft) during that un- 
fortunate period. 
_ The extraéts we have given, without examining the fepa- 
rate merit of thofe additional poems which compoie this vo~ 
lume, wil! fufhciently {peak our opinion, in which we truft we 
fhall not be fingular. : 





A View of Ancient Hiftory; including the Progre/s of Literature 
and the Fine Arts. Illuftrated with a Map of the Ancient 
World. By William Rutherford, D. D. Vol. II. 8vo, 
65. boards. Murray. : 


HE firft volume of this.work * exhibited a diftinét View of 
Ancient Hiftory from the earlieft Times to the End of 

the Firft Perfian War, immediately after which the prefent 
volume commences. From the fplendor of the tranfactions, 
the fubject is in itfelf highly interefting ; and Dr. Rutherford 
has increafed its effet, by the animated ftrain of his narrative, 
He fets out with an account of the fecond Perfian war; dee 
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feribing, in. the fame chapter, the character of Themiftocles 
and Ariftides, the two moft eminent public men of that age ; 
concerning whom he relates the moft memorable anecdotes 
which have been tran{mitted by hiftory. This recital is‘ fol- 
lowed by the battle of Thermopyle, the account of which 
will ferve as a {pecimen of the author’s manner, in the de- 
{cription of animated fcenes. 


* The Spartan king, with his little-band of heroic and felf-de- 
voted followers, refolved on this occafion to exhibit to the world 
a memorable example of obedience to the laws of Lycurgus, 
which prohibited on whatever occafion to defert their poft, or to 
fly from an enemy. The fubjeéts of other ftates might follow the 
dictates of prudence or expediency; but the Spartans could only 
hear and obey the voice of glory, and the call of their country. 

‘ Placed in the poft of honour by the general confent of Greece, 
they chofe rather die than defert that flation, and they determined 
therefore, though at the expence of their lives, to confirm the 
pre-eminence of Sparta, to earn immortal fame, and to give an 
example of patriotifm to the laft ages of Greece. Animated by 
the example of their leader, each Lacedemonian and Thefpian 
under his command devoted himfelf to death ; but refolved to die 
in fuch a manner as fhould be glorious to himfelf, and beneficial 
to his country. When he ordered them to ‘* prepare the laft 
meal of their lives, and to dine like men, who at night fhouid 
fup with their fathers,” they fent up a fhout of joy, asif they 
had been invited to a banquet. 

* When Hydarnes, with his detachment of twenty thoufand 
men, had nearly approached to the rear of the Greeks, a chofer - 
band of Perfians advanced to the affault in front. To guard the 
defile, when they muft inevitably be furrounded, was no longer 
an object to Leonidas, and his attendants; but to chufe the {pot, © 
where, in facrificing themfelves, they might make the greateft ha- 
voc among the enemy. 

‘ Confcious of certain death, it was now time to prepare for 
the laft effort of generous defpair, Advancing to the wideft part 
of the valley, they attacked the Perfians with the moft impetuous 
valour, fpread a fcene of carnage on all fides, and in the confufion 
that enfued, many of the undifciplined barbarians were driven 
into the fea, while numbers were trodden to death by their fellow 
foldiers. Leonidas fell early in the engagement, at the head of 
his heroic Spartans. The conflict, however, was continued favour- 
ably for the Greeks, till Hydarnes attacked their rear. ColleGed 
in themfelves, though retiring to return no more, they took pot 
behind the wall of Thermopylae. The Thebans took this oppor- 
tunity of exprefling their early attachment to the Perfians, and 
with outftretched arms begged mercy of the conquerors. wae 
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of thetn were killed in the a&t of furrendering themfelves; the 
remainder, being made prifoners, furvived only to infamy. The. 
Lacedemonians and Thefpians continued to fight with all the. 
fury of defpair, till the wall was broken down and the enemy en- 
tered by the breaches. It was no longer poffible to refit the wea- 
pons of furrounding multitudes ; this undaunted band perifhed to- 
the laft man, overwhelmed rather than conquered by the Perfian 
arms. 

_ © 'To the memory of thofe brave defenders of Greece, a mage 
nificent monument.was afterwards erected on the fpot where they ° 
fell, bearing two infcriptions ; one in honour of all thofe who had 
fallen on that occafion, importing, that a thoufand Greeks had 
refifted the progrefs of the Perfian army, confifting of millions ; 
the other, to the memory of Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans, expreffed in a few fimple words by the poet Simonides : 
«* Tell, flranger, at Sparta, that you wept over the afhes of the 
three hundred, who devqies themfelves to death in obedience to 
the laws of their country.” 

‘ Twenty thoufand Perfians fell in this engagement, and among: 
the reft the two brothers of Xerxes. 

* The action at Thermopyle had ferious and decifive effects 
both upon the Perfians and the Greeks. It convinced the Perfians- 
of the high fpirit and defperate valour of that people with Whom 
they were to engage, and taught them at what a price victory was 
to be obtained. The conduct of the Greeks on this occaffon merits 
eur higheft praife. When monarchy has become the general go- 
vernment of Europe; when ftates are compofed of fubjeés, not 
of citizens, and war is carried on by mercenary troops, it is dif- 
ficult for as to conceive the feelings of freemen when their coun- 
try was itn danger, and their liberty at flake. Even the common- 
wealths which are under our infpection, compofed of merchants 
and manufacturers accuftomed to the functions of civil life, give 
wus but an imperfect idea of the martial republics of antiquity, 
and feldom produce examples of thofe prodigies of valour which 
originate from enthufiafm and defpair. The day of Thermopyle 
announced the laft refolution of the Athenians and Spartans, to 
die free, rather than to live flaves; and taught the great king, 
that with all the millions of the eaft, it might be poflible to exter- 
minate the Greeks, but it was impoffible to fubdue them.” 


The fixteenth chapter continues the narrative from the bat+ 
tle of Thermopylx, to the naval victory of Salamis. This is 
another of the moft interefting periods in the Grecian annals, 
when the Athenians, induced to forfake their beloved city, be- 
took themfelves to their ‘ wooden walls,’ and Attica became 
a prey to the defolation of the Perfian invaders. “The memo- 
table victory at Salamis, however, reftored the fortunes of 
: Greece, 
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Greece, and fpread fhame and confufion through the moft . 
prodigious hoft of enemies that ever was affembled. 

The recital of the fame war occupies likewife the feven- 
teenth chapter, with which it concludes. This period com- _ 
prifes the battle of Platza, which decided for ever the conteft’ 
between the Greeks and the Perfians, under the command of 
Mardonius; and on the fame day the naval forces of the Greeks 
obtained a victory in Afia, no lefs decifive and important, over’ 
the remainder of the Perfians who had efcaped from the en- 
gagement at Salamis. ‘The battle of Pectin was fought in the 
morning, and that of Mycalé in the evening. Our author, 
{peaking of this aufpicious day, juftly obferves, that it was, 


¢ A day which humbled the ambition of the Afiatic monarch, 
and contracted the dimenfions of the Perfian empire ; which deli- 
wered Greece from the terrors of tyranny and oppreffion, and re- 
ftored the Ionian colonies to liberty and independence ; ; which, by 
refcuing Europe from the dominion of Afia, and marking the de- 
cided fuperiority of the former to the latter, becomes interefting 
and important to all fucceeding ages.’ 


The period comprehended in the next chapter, and seid 
élapfed from the conclufion of the Perfian to the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war, forms a tranfcendently illuf- 
trious zra of national profperity and renown, and is detailed 
by the author of the hiftory with that precifion which the dig- 
nity of the fubjeé&t demands. In this age of glory, we behold 
the Greeks not only victorious over their enemies in every 
quarter of the world, but immortalifing the genius and tafte 
of their country, as they had already its valour and patriotifm. 
We fhall, however, pafs to the next divifion of the work, 
where the fubject is of a nature peculiarly interefting. 

The nineteenth chapter treats of the rife and progrefs of li- 
terature, and the fine arts, in Greece. It is introduced by 
our author with the following reflections : 


‘ The rife of literature ferms one of the moft curious and in- 
terefting articles in the hiftory of man. No diftinction is more 
ftriking than that which obtains between the neceffary arts and 
thofe which are called beautiful or fine. Superadded to the fen- 
fes and powers which operate to felf-prefervation, there are others 
of a different kind, which tend only to pleafure. What at firft - 
view may appear furprifing, the fatter are the moft important, as 
well as brilliant ; the improvement, embellifhment, and pleafure 
of fociety, chiefly flow from them, and the. charater of men and 
of nations is refted upon the degree of perfection to which they 
are advanced.’ 


The Greeks, as our author obferves, fet the firft example 
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of perfection in the arts; the fpecimens of genius which they 
exhibited fixed the ftandard of elegant nature; and their early 
productions {till continue models to mankind. ° It is not-un- 
common for a nation in the height of profperity and grandeur 
to preferibe the modes of tafte, and attract the imitation of 
other countries: fuch inftances are frequent in modern times; 
- but Greece, when divefted of her political importance; and 
when all her republics had bowed to the fuperior fortune of 
the Roman arms, ftill preferved her. fovereignty in the {ciences. 
and the elegant arts. In the words of our author, ‘ fhe exer- 
cifed a nobler empire than that of arms, civilized her con- 
querors, and gave law to the human mind.’ 

It is a remarkable circumftance in the hiftory of literature 
and the fine arts, that they had their rife chiefly in Ionia; an 
obfervation which ftrongly favours the idea of a peculiar ten- 
dency in that delicious climate to exalt the intellectual facul- 
ties. On this fubjeét, Dr. Rutherford makes the following 
remarks : 


« A lively fenfibility to the works of nature is the firft ingredient 
in the character of the poet or the painter. The various regions 
of the earth are diftinguifhed by nature by a particular complexion, 
a boldnefs of feature, or a gentlenefs of expreflion. The weft- 
ern coaft of the Afiatic continent is univerfally acknowledged to be 
one of the moft delicious countries in the world, remarkable for 
the fertility of its foil, and excelling Greece in the felicity of its fine 
. ¢limate, which was no lefs pleafing to the fenfes than enlivening to 
the imagination. The gay and fmiling afpect of a picturefque re- 
gion, under an unclouded fky, diverfified by hills and vallies, in- 
terfeéted by rivers, broken by bays and promontories, and adorned 
with natural beauties and noble profpects, excites thofe emotions 
which give birth to poetry. Alone with nature in her favoured 
haunts and delightful receffes, men feel with vivacity, and give 
vent to their feelings in animated language, which is believed to 
flow from infpiration.’ 





‘ The colonies which migrated to Ionia from Athens, after the 
death of Codrus and the abolition of the royalty, carried along 
with them the principles of liberty, which at that time diftinguifhed 
the Athenians, .and became general in Greece. While they re- 
tained the fame ingenuity, the fame enthufiafm, and the fame poe- 
tical and pleafing fyftem of fuperftition which they derived from 
their European anceftors, they poffeffed advantages pecyliar ta 
.themfelves. Haraffed by internal diffentions, and torn by the 
firuggle of contending factions for power, Athens continued in 
poverty and barbarity till the time of Solon; but its colonies in 
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the eaft enjoyed profound peace, and: acquired fudden profperity. 
From their vicinity to Phrygia and Lydia, the beft cultivated and 
moft opulent regions of Lower Afia, they learned the arts of induf- 
try and ingenuity ; to dye wool, to work mines of gold, to mould 
figures in bronze, and to cultivate the fine arts. Availing them- 
felves of their fituation, they turned their attention to foreign 
commerce, which had been neglected by the Phrygians and Ly- 
dians. Commanding the mouths of great rivers, and poffefling 
convenient harbours, they foon made fuch progrefs in maritime and 
inland trade as raifed feveral of their cities, -particularly Miletus, 
Colophon, and Phocza, to.wealth and power. In the eighth cen- 
tury before Chrift, they had an intercourfe with Egypt, and for 
a length of time monopolized the trade of that country. Thus 
bleffed by the advantages of nature, and enriched by the acquifi- 
tions of art, they felt adefire, or found a demand, for new and 
more refined pleafures, and began to cultivate the elegant arts and 
amufements which fpring from leifure, and minifter to luxury.’ 


Our author afterwards traces the rife and progrefs of litera- 
ture and of the fine arts more minutely, delivering a hiftorical 
account of each. The fubject is of a nature extremely inte- 
refting to literary enquirers, and it is treated by the hiftorian 
with fuitable attention and judgment. : 

The three remaining chapters of the work contain refpec- 
tively the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war; the period from 
the conclufion of the Peloponnefian war, to the peace of An- 
talcidas; and from the peace of Antalcidas, to the fall of the 
Theban empire. The whole is written, as the former. vo- 
lume, in fuch a manner as to engage the reader’s attention, 
who cannot but wifh for the continuation of the work. 








A Sketch of the Reign of George the Third, from 1780, to the Clofe 
of the Year 1790. 8vo. 45. fewed. Debrett. 1791. 


THe laft ten years of our prefent fovereign’s reign forms an 
eventful period in hiftory; and were the facts not fo recent 
as to be generally well known, the prefent age might receive from 
the detail of them, the fame impreflions of furprife and admi- | 
ration which they doubtlefs will excite in poiterity. In the | 
prefent Sketch, however, it cannot be expected, that we fhould | 
meet with the recital of any events which have not already been 1 | 
communicated to the public; neither can we look as yet for 4 
a fatisfaétory elucidation of the political caufes which produced | 
them. ‘This is a defideratum not to be accomplifhed oll time j 
fhall remove the veil that conceals, during the life of the prin- 
cipal actors on the ftage of the world, the fources of hiftoricak | 
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information. ©The hiftorian of his own times, who draws his 
materials from the public ftock, can recommend himfelf to at- 
tention only by reducing them into an animated narrative, with 
fidelity and candour, tw6 qualifications which, with all his 
care, will not be univerfally allowed him. 

! Such is the nature of the Sketch now under confideration, 
_that, in reviewing it, nothing more is left for us than to men- 
tion the author’s defign, and the manner in which it is conduct- 
ed; ‘His intention is to exhibit a view of the extraordinary 
change produced in the ftate of this country during the period 
of which he treats: He begins with a general account of the 
fituation of the European powers in the year 1780 ; after which 
he proceeds to that of ‘Great Britain, where the clamour arifing 
from-the public misfortune was every day becoming more loud. 

He thus begins his defcription of the minifterial phalanx at that 
time? 


‘The principal figure which here prefented itfelf, was the firkt 
minifter, lord North, ftruggling againft a hoft of enemies, and flow- 
ly retreating before them, while they preffed forward with loud 
and repeated clamours. A thoufand javelins hung upon his politi- 
cal buckler, the- points of which were continually broken and turned 
afide by his urbanity, his ready and pleafant wit, or his able and 
ingenious reafonings, when fefficiently flung by the reproaches 
which were heaped on him, to awaken and roufe his torpid.parts. 
Inur’d to the habits of parliamentary debate, mafter of all the fci- 
ence of minifterial evafion or defence; though deftitute of energy 
and .coercion of character, yet eloquent, mild, perfuafive, and 
-bleffed with an almoft infuperabie-tranquillity of temper, he patient- 
ly faw the fiorm-exhautt itfelf ; and looked round, ferene and pla~- 
cid, to that powerful phalanx, which, long accuftomed to obey, 
fill, clofely adhered to him under every ‘circumftance of public. dif- 
‘trefs, and never abondoned ,him in the hour,of neceflity. Even the 
lethargic and foporific qualities of his’ body, as they. frequently 
_ Sprevented him ‘from either hearing or feeling the inveétives of op- 
pofition, in fome meafure difarmed and blunted their edge ; while 
flumbers, -which -fo -often fly. the couch of princes, not unufually 
vifited lord North amidft all the din and tumult of the Treafury 
Bench. - Near him fat the American fecretary, lord George Ger- 
“main; whofe more irritable nerves, and more communicative or 
unguarded charatter, afforded materials and feope for continual 
attack. Gifted with extraordinary natural endowments, though 
little cultivated by polite letters, or adorned by fcience; aétive, 
: perfevering, decifive, and capable of conduéting the greateft affairs 
_ of flate, he was yet purfued by the fame fatality which had blafted 
his hsmind iieitay of greatnefs. Unfuccefsful in age upon. the 
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plains of America, ashe. had been unfortunate in youth upon thofe 
of Germany, he vainly invoked an exhaufted nation, and a dif- 
contented parliament, to continue a war, which, however juftand 
neceflary in its origin, had betome odious and ungrateful, from a 
long feries of ill fuccefs. Loyal to his fovereign, pertinacious in 
his favourite meafure of fubjecting America, and conceiving :his own 
- political fituation infeparably connected with the final fuccefs of that 
attempt, he adhered inflexibly to it, and regarded its profecution 
as a facred principle, from which no objeéts could induce him to 
tecede.’ 


After mentioning likewife Mefits. Ellis, Dundas, Rigby, 
with ‘Thurlow and 'Wedderburne, now lords Thurlow and 
Loughborough, as adherents of the minifter, he next draws 
a portrait of the Oppofition : 


‘ On the other fide of the houfe, fays he, Mr. Fox led on the 
bands of oppofition — in clofe and well conduéted files, while Mr. 
Burke charged at the head of his irregular fquadrons, and carried 
terror into the ranks of adminiftration. Dunning, in defiance of 
nature, deftitute almoft of organs of articulation, monotonous and 
difgufting in his tones, ungraceful in his figure, poflefing no ex- 
ternal advantages, and nnadorned by any tattitious circumftances 
of birth and alliance; yet, under all thefe impediments, arrefted 
the judgment, charmed the ear, and captivated the imagination, 
by the ftream,of his eloquence : though it fometimes flowed through 
the channels of law, it was always bright, clear, and lucid. Kep- 
pel, Conway, Howe, and Barre occupied their refpedtive ftations 
in this formidable and augmenting body, and aided the general at- 
sack upon the feeble and difmayed adherents of the minifter.* 


The fubfequent changes in adminiftration are defcribed in a 
manner equally animated and picturefque.;:to the latter of 
which modes the author feems to have a:particular -propenfity; 
for in reciting the cataftrophe of Mr. Fox’s Eaft India hill, he 
defcribes two caricature drawings, which he. tells us .were 
© conceived with exquifite humour, and whofe effect can» per- 
‘haps be compared with sarang 5 in our hiftory,.except thefong 
of Litibulteroy’ under James the. Second. 


In what relates to the tranfactions of foreign nations,-which . 


are alternately introduced intotheSketch;the author hasadopted 
the fame defcriptive and forcible manner which charaerifes 
his account of the domeftic {cenes ; and ‘in all the later views 
exhibited of both thefe objecis, the contraft,‘as might be ex- 
pected, is ftrongly in favour of Great Britain, . - The author 
feems to catch enthtfiafur at the animating: fituation of public 


‘affairs, and is not {paring of magnificenteulogiums on the firft: 
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minifter, to whofe conduct he afcribes them. It is certain that 
his obfervations, however panegyrical, are itrongly fupported 
by faéts, and that he is, therefore, actuated by impartial fen- 
timent, we cannot take upon us todeny. The following ex- 
tract from the conclufion of the work will beft exprefs the ftate 
of his mind as a hiftorian. 


¢ F am arrived at that period, where the prefent work mnuft ne- 
eeMarily terminate. I am confcious. that itis only an outline; but 
the events of which I have treated, are not fufficiently removed, to 
admit of minute enquiry, or profound inveftigation. Yet, this im- 
perfect production may perhaps ferve to light the iteps of fome fu- 
tare Hume or Gibbon, to whom genius fhall delegate the fublime 
tafk, of recording and perpetuating the Englifh annals. My objeét 
has been only to commemorate the faéts and characters, which have 
made the deepeft impreffion on my memory and underftanding, while 
a fpetator of their full effect ; and to ftamp them with the genuine 
fentiment which they excited, of approbation or cenfure. ‘* Statui 
res geftas populi Romani,” fays Salluft, << carptim, ut queque 
memoria digna videbantur, prefcribere ; eo magis, quod mihi a 
‘fpe, metu, partibus reipublice, animus liber erat.” 

« Whether I may be efteemed altogether exempt from the emo- 
tions, difclaimed by the Roman writer, I muft leave to thofe who 
fhall perufe this work, to determine. It is difficult to diveft our- 
felves of the predilections, which almoft neceffarily arife in our 
minds, when engaged in the recital or defcription of fcenes, aéted 
in ages and countries the moft remote. It would rather imply a 
degree of apathy, and defe& of feeling, than any fuperiority to 
common and vulgar prejudice, if I could furvey with the fame tran- 
quillity, the calamities, which only a few years fince, threatened 
‘the deftruction of England, and the prefent elevated ftate of fecurity 
which we enjoy: or if in relating them, I fhould allow no portioa 
ef enthuftafm to mix with the veneration, always due to hiitoric 
truth. Gratitude is naturally excited in every generous breaft, by 
private benefits: but the fovereign, or the minifter, who are the 
benefactors of nations, kindle, even in the hiftorian who tran{mits 
to future times the events of their government, a venial partiality ; 
' mor can the reign of Trajan and Aurelius be written with the fame 
indifference, as we feel in defcribing the gluttony of Vitellius, or 
the crimes of Caracalla.’ 


After what we have already faid of this prodution, and the 
fpecimens we have given, it is unneceflary to add, that the 
Sketch i is executed with a bold hand, under the influence of a 
ively imagination; but, in fome places, too highly coloured. 


Tranf- 
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TLranfactions during the Reign of Queen Anne; from the Union 


to the Death of that Prince/s. “By Charles Hamilton, Efq. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


"THE intention of this work, which is dedicated to the 


duke of Hamilton, will beft appear in an extract or 
two from the preface. 


‘ No period in the Britifh hiftory prefents to the eye of the 
reader fuch a piéture of corruption, venality, unconftitutional in- 
fluence, court-intrigue, unbounded ambition in favourites, and of 
extenfive abufe of popularity and power, as does the weak, though 
fplendid reign of queen Anne. It is throughout, in a great mea- 
fure, a fcene of artifice and delufion. The fovereign, full of 
timidity, biaffed by an attachment to her own family, which 
creates in her breaft perpetual fear and uneafinefs, unadvifedly 
throws herfelf into the arms of a crafty and ambitious pair, who, 
by degrees, gain fo abfolute an afcendant over her mind, that, at 
firft, they lead her as they happen to be inclined, and, in the end, 
hold her in the moft fervile dependence.’ 





‘ That the authenticity of my materials may not be queftioned, 
I am reluctantly forced to point out the fource from which they 
were drawn, and to give fome account of my father, by whom 
they were bequeathed. He was fon of James earl of Artan, af- 
terwards duke of Hamilton, and of lady Barbara, third daughter 
of Charles II. by the duchefs of Cleveland, who gave him birth 
at Cleveland-houfe in March, 1691, during that lord’s confine- 
ment in the Tower. The queen and the duke of Hamilton, in- 
cenfed at the difcovery of this conneétion, made the retreat of 
lady Barbara to the Continent, the principal condition of lord 
Arran’s releafe from imprifonment, and from an impending profe- 
cution. ‘This lady accordingly withdrew to the nunnery of Pon- 
toife, where fhe pined away and died. My father having been 
reared up at Chifwick by the duchefs of Cleveland, was, by lord 
Arran, on his becoming duke of Hamilton, and marrying the 
honourable mifs Elizabeth Gerard, fent over to France, where 
the care of his perfon and education was intrufted to the earl of 
Middleton, at that time. fecretary of ftate to James ITI. : 

Brought up in that minifter’s family, admitted to an unlimited 
fhare of his confidence, privy to a great part of his corref{pondence, 
he was held in great confideration at the court of St. Germain, 
until the fatal cataftrophe of the duke of Hamilton in 1712. This 
cruel circumftance, followed by a train of gther difappointments, 
drove him at length to Swifferland, where he divided his days 
between the purfuit of alchymy and a friendly intercourfe, to the 
laft, with the late earl marifhal, who, in 1737, promoted an union 
between him and Antonietta my mother, a defcendant from the 
well known family of Courtenay.’ 


Feb. 1791. O + | Every 
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Every reader, the leaft accuftomed to accuracy in hifto- 
rical publications, muft perceive that nothing can be more 
unfatisfactory than this account. Initead of information 
concerning the nature and number of the manufcript ma- 
terials, we have only a facrifice to family pride. 

The like imperfection pervades the whole work. We have 
perufed it attentively, but cannot difcover the nature of: the 
materials, upon which fo much is built. An original MS. 
letter, or two, is quoted, and ‘MS. Anecdotes ;’ but they 
are adduced in fo carelefs and inaccurate a manner, that no 
future hiftorian can venture to rely upon them; nay, no 
reader can truit the prefent author for the veracity of his 
own aflertions. 

We look upon the Whigs and the Tories with the fame in- 
different eye as we do upon the Guelfs and Gibellines; and 
endeavour, as much as poflible, to get into the high and 
commanding tower of impartiality, the diftant but diftinét 
profpect from which has the fame effect upon proximate ob- 
jects as upon thofe which gradually fade_into the horizon of 
time. But our impartiality would be violated if we approved 
the fingular f{pirit which animates this work. ‘The great duke 
of Marlborough being, as our author is candid enough to in- 
form us, no friend to James the fourth duke of Hamilton, 
the hero of the prefent publication, the boldeft calumnies are 
heaped upon his memory, and upon that of his party, the 
Whigs. We doubt not that the Whigs were men, and had 
great faults. In the latter part of queen Anne’s reign, in 
particular, their fituation was fo embarrafling, and the accef- 


‘fion. of the houfe of Hanover fo doubtful, that it is no won- 


der to find their leaders courting both the expectant, and the 
exiled, Houfe. War we deteft ; ; and war, fince the balance 
of power has been eftablifhed in Europe, we regard as mere 
infatuation, leading to certain lofs and no gain; but when a 
writer ‘attempts to perfuade us that the glorious war carried 
on by the duke of Marlborough, to prevent Spain from being 
a province of the Houfe of Bourbon, and to maintain the 
balance and the liberties of Europe, was a mere trade of ava- 
rice, we can only {mile. Do we with to know the effects of 
that war? let us look on France at prefent. ‘That war gave 
the wound, which has fince rankled in her vitals; and after 
a few ftruggles has overthrown her. ‘The excefs, to which 
that war was carried, will prevent many future wars: and we 
muft recommend to our author the faying of as inveterate an 
enemy of Marlborough, lord Bolingbroke, who, when fome 
one fpoke before him of the duke’s avarice, anfwered, ‘ He 
was fo great a man that I have forgot his faults.’ 


having thus put our readers upon their guard with ref- 
pect 
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pect to the prevalent prejudice of this work, and we beg the 
author to believe that we fhould have done as much if he 
had erred on the other fide, we fhall proceed to give fome 
extracts; and fhall begin with the character of the duke of 
Hamilton. 


‘ They had at their head the duke of Hamilton, a nobleman, 
whofe untainted principles had withftood the perfecutions of the 
late reign, and every practice of the prefent. Uniting in his 
perfon the unfhaken loyalty of the Hamiltons with the undaunted 
bravery of the Douglafes, he was not to be feduced or intimidat- 
ed. By birthright firft prince of the blood-royal of Scotland, 
and next in fucceffion to the Scottifh throne, after the defcendants 
of James VI. his weight in the country was juftly confiderable. 
Twice during the late reign he had been thrown into the Tower, 
on account of his bold adherence to king James, whofe perfon he 
would not defert, although he abetted not his principles ; and from 
whom no feverity could force him to withdraw his allegiance. 
The fidelity which he confcientioufly thought to have owed to the 
father, he had transferred unfpotted to the fon. He made no fe- 
cret of his attachment to. the caufe of the excluded prince, or of 
his correfpondence with him. Although he had fubmitted to the 
queen’s government, yet he had hitherto uniformly rejected every 
tender of employment in adminiftration. Of determined perfonal 
courage, of an upright and penetrating underftanding, he was 
not to be terrified by dangers, or diverted from his purpofe by 
fpecious pretences. Steady in: his political conduct, warm and. 
fincere in his profeffions, faithful to his engagements, judicious 
and clear in his conceptions, manly and perfuafive in his expref- 
fions, in an uncommon degree graceful in his manner, with an 
aipect in which native dignity was blended with benevolence, he 
was endowed by nature with the great requifites to win the hearts, 
and rule the contending paflions of the multitude. Both the 
country-party and the Jacobites unanimoufly acknowledged, as their 
leader, a nobleman of fuch rare merit and folid talents ; and with 
confidence, they all looked up to him as their natural protector.’ 


The Memoirs of Scotland, mentioned as authenticating 
this character, we know nothing of ; and this affords a ge- 
nuine fpecimen of our author’s ignorant and vague mode of 
reference. 

We are happy to find Mr. H. own that the union of 
the two kingdoms, which his hero fo violently oppofed, till 
he was commanded by the court of St. Germains to defiit, 
was © a remarkable event, which, in {pite of combined obita- 
cles, has at length diffufed happinefs and profperity over the 
face.of this flourifhing ifland.’ 
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In p. 210, the author gracioufly condefcends to leave for 
a moment the dignity of the hiftorical ftyle, and indulging 
great virulence, pronounces § the fend Marlborough.’ | 

The following remarkable paflage from a letter of Marl- 
borough to the court of St. Germains, publifhed by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, and given here, p. 213, deferves to be well known 
for the juft idea of the Whigs and Tories prefented in it ; 
and which fo many fucceeding events have contributed to 
verify. 


«© Peace muft certainly happen. The people fland in need of 
tranquillity on both fides; the current of the nation now fe- 
conds the views of the minifter. But peace and all that has been 
done favours the caufe of the king. God, who rules ‘above, 
feems vifibly to difpofe all for the beft. But neither Whigs nor 
Tories can ever be depended upon as parties. Their profeflions 
are always different, but their views precifely the fame. They 
both grafp at the poffeflion of power: the prince who gives 
them moft is their greateft favourite. As for me, I have been 
treated unworthily ; but God has blefled me with a great deal 
of temper and forbearance of mind. I have taken my refolu- 
tion to be quiet; I have determined to wait my time; but if 
Harley pufhes me farther, he fhall know of what metal I am 
made. As for the king’s affairs, occafion only is wanted to my 
zeal. God Almighty has placed matters in fuch a train, that 
he muft at any rate fucceed. J know perfeétly his fifter’s difpo- 
fition of mind. She is a very honeit perfon, eafily won, and 
without difficulty fwayed. She is extremely cautious, as fhe is 
to the laft degree fubje&t to fear. At bottom, fhe has no averfion 
to her brother’s interefts ; but fhe is one that muft nat be fright- 
ened. An external force would terrify her, and alienate the 
minds of the nation. Leave us to ourfelves, and all your hopes 
will be crowned with fuccefs.” 


Speaking of the oppofition given by Marlborough’s party 
to the admifhion of the duke of Hamilton’s new Englifh title 
of Brandon in the houfe of peers, and which was not allow- 
ed till the prefent reign, our author proceeds thus : 


‘ The motives influencing Marlborough on this occafion, were 
deep refentment againft the duke for his having fo largely con- 
tributed to his downfal, and an old rooted enmity between them, 
which the duke, far from ever difguifing, had aggravated by the 
moft contemptuous carriage towards him, having ever difdained 
to hold with him the flighteft intercourfe. The inveteracy of 
of Marlborough had long lain brooding revenge, flily inwrapt 
within a veil of obfequioufnefs, which in this inftance enabled him 
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(to ufe his own expreffions) ‘* to bring down the duke of Hamil- 
ton’s pride.””» Yet, as virulently to hate or defpife another per- 
fon is no commendable trait in an upright charatter, unlefs in- 
bred depravity and deep rooted vices had been early difcovered to 
fie rankling in the compofition of the abhorred object, upon the 
principle, that no alliance can fubfift between virtue and vice, I 
am particularly called upon to account for the rife and progrefs of 
the duke of Hamilton’s averfiori and contempt for Marlborough. 
The former had been early in life, when earl of Arran, much 
earefled both by Charles II. and James his fucceffor. He was 
not unqualified for penetrating into the charaéters of the principal 
figures compofing their courts. He knew that James, while duke 
of York, having fallen in love with Arabella Churchill, had caufed 
Winftan Churchill her father to be knighted; that he had pro- 
cured for him the lucrative pofts of commiffioner of the court of 
claims in Ireland, and eldeft comptroller of the board of green 
eloth ; that moreover he had extended his fpecial proteétion to 
his three fons. George Churchill, afterwards admiral of the 
blue, and principal manager of the admiralty for the high admi« 
ral, he had originally placed in the navy, and had very early 
preferred to the command of a thip of war. Charles Churchill, 
another brother, afterwards lieytenant-general.of the Britifh 
forces, at the fame time lieutenant-governor of the Tower, go- 
vernor of Braffels and of Guernfey, alfo colonel of the fecond 
regiment of guards, had been, by the duke of York, placed in 
the army, and rapidly advanced to the command of a regiment, 
along with another brother, John Churchill, his favourite page. 
So eminently was John diftinguifhed by that prince’s fingular af- 
fection, that he was kept conftantly near his perfon. In his paf- 
fage to Scotland, in the Glowceiter frigate, ftranded on the Le- 
mon and Ore in Yarmouth road the sth of May 1682, the duke 
of Hamilton certainly knew that the duke of York had fhewn 
greater anxiety for the prefervation of John Churchill’s life than 
for his own, and had made him firft ftep into his barge, before 
he would go in himfelf: that he had faved him in preference to 
his own brother-in-law the honourable Mr. Hyde, who had un- 
fortunately perifhed in the frigate. A few months after, he had 
feen this John Churchill, at the prefling inftance of the duke of 
York, raifed to the dignity of Peerage, by the title of lord 
Churchill of Eyemouth in the county of Berwick in Scotland, 
made a general officer, and intrufted with the command of the 
firft regiment of dragoons. On James’s acceffion, ‘he had feen 
lord Churchill appointed ambaffador to the court of France, 
named one of the lords of the bed-chamber, created an Englifh 
peer by the title of baron Sandridge in Hertfordfhire, further 
¢omplimented with the command of the third troop of life- ep 
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and bis wife appointed firft lady of the bed-chamber to the princefs 
of Denmark. He had likewife, with horror, feen this fame lord 
Churchill heading a plot on the 17th of November, 1688, for 
feizing James, and delivering his perfon:into the hands of the 
prince of Orange. He was well apprifed, that on a debate 
among the confpirators about the modes of effecting this defign, 
Jord Churchill, as a return for wealth and honours Javifhed on 
himfelf and his obfcure family, in return for the prefervation of 
his own life, had undertaken to execute the traiterous deed, and, 
in cafe of refiftance, had even bound himfelf to flay this very fo- 
vereign, his own and family’s kind benefactor. He had feen him, 
prowling for his prey, repair to Salifbury. He .had happily fuc- 
ceeded to defeat his black purpofe; and, in his difappointment, 
he had feem him, cafting off the mafk, bafely defert his bounteous 
prince. He had been perfonally much wounded in his feelings, 
by his having feduced away his own bofom friend the duke of 
Grafton. He had witneffed another atrocious inftance of his de- 
pravity, in his fpiritipg up his wily confort ta rob the diftracted 
monarch of his beloved daughter, by conveying her to North- 
ampton, far from the fcene of defolation, and precluding her from 
adminiftering comfort to a defponding parent in the height of his 
affliction, He had witneffed the pungent grief of the forfaken 
prince; had heard his doleful exclamations, and had feen the 
royal cheek moiftened with tears, on receiving the cruel intelli- 
gence of his daughter’s flight, Twice, at his wicked inftigation, 
had he himfelf fuffered long and painful imprifonments. From 
that time the duke of Hamilton had purfued Marlborough’s infi- 
dious tracks. He had marked the progreffive ftrides of his ambi- 
tion to attain an uncontrouled power, and eftablifh in the land aa 
odious oligarchy. He had darted forth, and had refcued both 
his fovereign and his country out of the monfter’s fangs. Had he 
not caufe to deteft him ? Was he rafh or unfounded in his opinion 
of that character? From a plant fo tainted, could any healing 
juices flow? This hideous picture will not appear overcharged, on 
revifing the former part, or perufing the fequel of this work. 
Not a fyllable is here fet down but what has been varioufly re- 
corded. I have not added to, or diminifhed from a fubject, 
handed down to polterity under different fhapes. I have been 
cautious and faithful in retracing the outlines, and fcrupuloufly 
have confined myfelf to the pourtrayang of features already too — 
well kuown, The only merit by me claimed, is to have hung 
3t out in full view, that all future parricides of their country, 
fhould any moniters fo depraved again exift, may behold and 
tremble,’ 


he plot agitated between prince Eugene, when in Lon- 
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don, in the year 1712, and Marlborough, we fhall prefent in 
the author’s own words 3 and fides /it penes autorem. 


‘ In this prince’s interview with Marlborough, the delay in 
his appearance was grievoufly complained of. ‘* Had you ar- 
rived a month before,”’ faid Marlborough to him, ‘* my friends 
had a majority ; we might eafily have fent two or three of the 
oppofite party to the Tower; their vacant places might have 
been filled up with men difpofed to continue the war. Whereas 
now, the face of affairs is changed ; twelve new peers have been 
created, and the Scottifh ones are arrived. Extremities muft ei- 
ther be recurred to, or the bufinefs altogether dropped. That 
filly woman (meaning the queen) is in the hands of three or four 
perfons, who govern her at pleafure, and whom force alone can 
remove. You fhould, in thefe circumftances, cultivate the good 
opinion of the minifter, and induce the commons to grant plen- 
tiful fupplies. My whole party fhall attend to improve circum- 
cumftances as they fall in ” 

‘ This dilatory mode of proceeding being ill relifhed by the 
boifterous prince, Marlborough propofed, in the mean while, to 
let loofe bands of rufhans in the night upon the citizens, in order 
to excite mobs, ‘“‘ in which,” faid he, ‘* we may eafily find 
means to rid ourfelves of thofe who ftand in our way.” ‘* No,” 
faid the prince, who difliked half meafures; ‘ we muft, durin 
the night, fet fire to the city in various places, particularly to 
the palace of St. James’s, the queen’s refidence. You fhould, 
for the purpofe, felect the night, when an officer upon whom you 
can depend is on duty. During the conflagration, you fhould 
appear in arms, poffefs yourfelf of the ‘Tower, the Bank, and the 
Exchequer ; next march to St. James’s, feize the queen, and force 
her to diflolve the parliament.” ‘This fcheme was not altogether 
rejected ; Marlborough pondered it, and wifhed to confult his 
friends on the fubject. It was accordingly fubmitted to my lords 
Somers, Cowper, and Halifax. Upon the firft bluth of the bu- 
finefs, thefe declined giving their opinion ; but when preffed to 
it, they declared themfelves for meafures lefs pregnant with open 
violence. ‘* Let us,” faid they, “ preferve a colour of right 
on our fide, and keep within a legal fence. Let Bothmar, in 
the elector’s name, fend in a fecond memorial, {till more pointed 
and peremptory than the lait.” The baron, however, excufed 
_ himfelf from taking fo bold a ftep, without exprefs orders from 
his matter.’ 


The following extract of a letter from the duke of Hamil- 
ton to the earl of Middleton, dated the 11th of January 
1712, deferves notice : 


‘ The poffefion of the crown has never been the objec of 
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the queen’s wifhes, nor does fhe confider it as her property. She 
looks upon it as a depofit placed in her hands, for which the 
thinks herfelf accountable. The prince’s misfortunes affect her 
fenfibly ; fhe laments that they have been brought upon him by 
imbibing tenets repugnant to her people. For my part, I am 
hurt to fee Jacobite lords fiding with Marlborough. ‘The fight 
is odious, and gives offence to the queen. What can you mean 
by oppofing her views ? Are you nor yet fatisfied about the man’s 
fallacy ? It is time you fhould open your eyes, and ceafe to flatter 
yourfelves, or fuffer yourfelves to be amufed with vain hopes. 
‘The country will never receive a king from France, nor will the 
English fuffer themfelves to be governed by a Roman Catholic. 
I would rejoice to fee the prince one day reftored; but I declare 
againft having any concern in civil wars, To be plain, you 
thou!ld lofe no time in taking him away from France, and not 
wait till you be compelled by a public or private article in the 
treaty. Go with him to a Proreftant country, asd marry him, 
as foon as poffible, to a Proteftant. I with you were fafe in 
Sweden.’ 


At a time when the town is alarmed with monffers, the 
following account of an old race of monflers, ™ mentioned it 
the Spectator, may amufe the reader. ‘The £ prince,’ men- 
tioned in the firft fentence is Eugene, the Eugenio of fir Ro- 


ger de Coverly ; ; but the accufation we muft leave to the au- 
thor’s veracity. 


Furious with difappointment, the enraged prince vowed to 
wreak his vengeance on the minifters. At the head of a lift of 
devoted victims were placed lord Oxford, fecretary St. John, 
and lord keeper Harcourt. Affaflins were affociated under the 
appellation of Mohawks, for the purpofe of executing his fan- 
guinary mandates. ‘To familiarife themfelves with deeds of 
blood, barbarities were by them wantonly practifed during the 
night on the peaceable citizens. 'Thefe ferocious banditti, with 
naked fwords and brandifhed daggers, fallied forth in the dark, 
and filled the ftreets with horror and difmay, pinking (their cant 
word for ftabbing) fuch as they deemed their enemies. A chair- 
man, with one of his poles, beat out the brains of a foreigner 
of the prince’s retinue, faid to be his near relation, who belonged 
to that abominable affociation. As preparations were making to 
celebrate the birth-day of a beloved fovereign, intelligence was 
received, that, on that day, the court was deftined to be made 
the theatre of meditated flaughter. A band of Mohawks were 
to fally forth from a hovfe adjoining the palace, and, among 
others, were to put to death lord Oxford, Mr. St. John, and the 
lord keeper. Inftead of the nobles and other fubjetts being ad- 
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mitted to lay their annual tribute of loyalty at the feet of their 
fovereign, the gates of St. James’s, to defeat the hellifh plot, 
were, on the 17th of February, kept mournfully fhut up. The 
guards were doubled, and troops of horfe ftationed in the princi- 
pal fquares. By every expedient which prudence fuggefted, the 
dark defigns were counteracted. A detachment was ordered to 
attend the fteps of the prince of Savoy, lefs to prote& his perfon 
than to refcue the threatened victims from his violence. ‘The lord 
treafurer took refuge within the palace, where his prefence was 
moreover become requifite to fupport the finking foirits of a ter- 
rified queen, in hourly dread of affaflins. Mr. St. John and the 
lord keeper fhut themfelves up in their refpeétive houfes, not dar- 
ing to venture out. ‘To overawe the defperate violators of the 
public fafety, a proclamation was iffued, promifing a reward of 
100l. for the difcovery of any Monawk. By the adoption of 
thefe vigilant meafures, much bloodfhed was averted. Still, 
while this dangerous. vifitor remained in the kingdom, all protec- 
tion was held precarious. Repeated meffages were, from time to 
time, fent to acquaint him that the yacht, to tranfport him to the 
continent, was in readinefs to fail. Under various pretenfions he 
delayed his departure, loth to quit the prey whom he had marked 
out for deftruction. At length it was refolved, in council, to 
compel him to depart. Apprifed of this refolution, he reluctantly 
prevented his difgrace; and, on the 17th of March, delivered 
the queen and her fubjects from their well-grounded apprehenfion, 
by embarking at Greenwich.’ 


One would imagine from the carelefs, and gentlemanly, 
quotation at the end of this paragraph, that bithop Burnet 
avouched the foundation of the Mohawks by prince Eugene. 
But as juftly, gentle reader, mighteft thou quote bifhop Wat 
fon for the inititution of the monjlers by Charles Fox. 

Here is an anecdote of the year 1712. 


‘ Senfibly grateful for the judicious advice of the duke, the 
excluded prince was moreover preparing to leave France, in con- 
formity to it, when, early in the fpring, both he and the fifter 
whom he had in France were feized with the f{mall-pox. The 
fymptoms of the diforder upon both were at firft equally violent ; 
but the princefs only yielded to the peculiar virulence of the in- 
fection. The prince having recovered, as foon as he found him- 
felf able to bear the fatigue of a carriage, quitted St. Germain, 
attended by lord Middleton, his faithful Mentor, and a clergy- 
man of the church of England. With a fmall train of fervants, 
compofed entirely of Proteftants, he fet off for the north of Eu- 
rope. He had not proceeded far, when lord Middleton received 
authentic advice, that their fteps were watched, and thas dangers, 
of 
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of which they were not aware, awaited them on their leaving the 
dominions of France.' This intelligence forced them to ftop at 
Chaalons fur Marne, about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Paris, and to deviate from their original plan. From that town 
an exprefs was difpatched to the duke of Lorraine, to demand a 
temporary afylum in his dominions, under the joint fafe-condu& 
of the emperor and of that prince. As foon as an anfwer was 
received from Vienna, the duke of Lorraine tranfmitted the re- 
quired paffports, with the moft cordial invitation to the Pretender, 
who in confequence eftablifhed his refidence at Bar le Duc *. 


The account of the death of duke Hamilton is the moft 
curious and interefting part of the work; but our limits wilt 
not permit us to infert it. 

In p. 282, 283, is the following Aint concerning the duke 
of Marlborough’s reception at Antwerp, which we confefs, 
we do not underitand. 


‘ The public refentment againft him was depicted on every 
furrounding countenance, when an injured youth, whom he had 
barbaroufly bereft of the tendereft of parents, and of the bright- 
eft profpect, made his unexpected appearance amongit the moft 
confpicuous citizens, thundered murder in his ear, and defied him 
to .fingle combat. Confounded at this fummons, the daftardly 
veteran fhrunk back in filence ; he could not be provoked to enter 
the lifts of honour.’ 


Thefe fentences from p. 288, and 309, fhew our author’s 
principles ; but it is the firft time that we have heard of the 
fie@dine/s of Harley +, or of the treachery of Somers and 
Cowper. 


‘ To the fteady perfeverance of lord Oxford in times the moft 
dificult, we owe the fucceffion in the Proteftant line, we owe the 
blefings difpenfed over a happy land by the beloved prince now 
wielding the Britifh fceptre, together with the cheering profpect 
of their ftability in his numerous and illuftrious progeny.’ 





* For fome time pait I have defignedly avoided dittinguifhing 
the two great parties dividing the nation, by any other appella- 
tions than thofe of the court and oppofition parties: for, feeing a 
fet of men, fwayed by felf intereft, under the guidance of Marl- 
borough, Godolphin, Somers, Cowper, Halifax, Wharton, and 
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* The above circumftance was communicated to me by my father, wha 
was himfelf brought up a Proteftant, and whofe remains lie inhumed in the 
suciofure tor burying Britifh Proteftants, at Montmatre, near Paris. 


+ In P. 319,.we are told that Harley's principles had ever been thofe of 
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others, adopting, with the name of Whigs, meafures evidently 
tending to ruin the country; maintaining principles throughout 
hottile to the conftitution ; bent on profecuting a deftructive war, 
portending flavery to the land; rafhly planning {chemes for the 
introduction of foreign troops into the kingdom, and internally 
fomenting civil difcord; I am free to confefs, that I have. been 
flaggered, and have found the greateft repugnance to call fuch 
men Whigs ” 


The ftyle of Mr. H. is often objeStionable. P. °2. 
‘ blazing towers. P. 11. ‘Inattention to the wailings of 
fo large a portion of his fuffering fubje@ts.” P. 118. "6 To 
the cognifance of many. P. 124. £A pinching dearth.’ 
P. 222. ©The inveteracy of Marlborough had long lain brood- 
ing revenge flily inwrapt within a-veil of obfequioufnefs.’ 
P. 251. ‘ endearing reign’, &c. &c. 

Our author’s mode of quotation has already been _repro- 
bated, but another example or two fhall be given. P. 149. 
‘ { appeal to all the fecret anecdotes of this reign.’ P. 184. 
$ l appeal... . to all the publications of that time? What 
a cloud of witneffes! * 

Upon the whole, we believe that this work will be of Tittle - 
ufe to any future hiftorian, however partial he may be; and ~. 
it is to be wifhed that Mr. Hamilton had rather publifhed 
what papers he has, in their own terms, than have watted 
his time in fuch an erroneous narration. 

We mutt remark, in concluding, that by the labours of 
feveral modern compilers, we have been overwhelmed with 
Tory publications of original papers: and, as our maxim 
is audi alteram partem, we are iurprifed. that the great 
Whig families have not patronifed fome man of abilities, 
in exploring the fame or other repofitories; and in publifhing 
papers upon the other fide: for we are flow in believing that 
the Whigs were the only knaves. 





a 


An Hifiery of the Chriftian Church, from the earlieft Periods to 
the Prefent Time. 2 Vols. 12mo. 8s, Boards. Kearileys 


1790. 
OF all branches of knowledge there is perhaps none in which 


the prefent age is more deficient than in that which con- 
cerns the hiftory of our religion. ‘The province indeed of ec 
clefiaftical hiftory (important as itis) has, almoft without ex- 
ception, been confined to writers of the moft plodding clafs, 
and the readers of the vaft volumes in which it is contained 
have hitherto been chiefly of the clerical order: immenfe num- 
bers there are, even of the clergy themfelves, who have been 
almoft difheartened from attempting the formidable talk. 


It 
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It is fome commendation of any work to fay that it is the 
firft popular tréatife on the fubjeCt, the firft attempt to ren- 
der a fcience interefting and intelligible to general readers. 

Thefe obfervations will in a great degree be found applica- 
‘ble to the’ volumes which are now before us.. They are not 
indeed deftitute of faults, but thefe faults are by no means fuch 
‘as to affect their general utility. ‘The plan and arrangement 
which the editor, Dr. Gregory, has adopted, is well calculated 
for perfpicuity and eafinefs of reference. The work is divided 
according to centuries, and each century is fubdivided into four 
chapters: the firft chapter exhibits the general State of the 
Church in each century; the fecond contains an account of 
Ecclefiaftical Government, Difcipline, Rites, and Ceremo- 
nies; the third is a Hiftory of the Rife and Progrefs of differ- 
ent Sects; and the concluding chapter confifts of a pretty ex- 
tenfive View of the State of Literature and the moft eminent 
Authors. To each chapter there is prefixed a very full ac- 
count of its contents, and there is (what we always ap- 
prove and recommend) avery copious index. The events are 
related in a clear and lively manner, and the ftyle is eafy and 
agreeable ; though we have obferved fome inaccuracies which, 
however, are not of fufficient magnitude to require a particu- 
lar ftatement. 

As we lately confidered this fubje€t extenfively in our review 
of Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory, we fhall add only one or two f{pe- 
cimens. ! 

The firft paffage which we.fhail tranfcribe is a curious hif- 
tory of the monkifh fuperftition : 


© Another branch of fuperftition which fatally increafed was 
monkery, the actual eftablifhment of which is to be dated from 
the fourth century. There were, indeed, feveral folataries who, 
fn the preceding ages, had fequeftered themfelves from the employ- 
ments of focial life; but the Egyptian Anthony, already mention- 
éd, appears to have been the fir who induced any confiderable num- 
ber to affociate with him in the monaftic ftate. Numbers, feized 
‘by a fanatical fpirit, voluntarily inflicted upon themfelves the feve- 
reft fufferings, and were content to be deprived of every earthly 
good. In this folitary ftate, like their leader, the illiterate Antho- 
ny, they rejected learning as ufelefs, if not pernicious, and pro- 
feffed to be folely occupied in filence, meditation, and prayer. 
When, however, they were formed into regular focieties, they 
employed fome part of their time in ftudy. Their melancholy 
modes of life prepared and qualified them for all the vagaries of 
a heated imagination: they had prophetic dreams, faw vifions, 
converfed with the different inhabitants of the invifible world, and 
many clofed a life of madnefs in defpair. The emperor Conftan- 
tine 
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tine contributed greatly to the refpect paid to this ftate, by his at« 
tachment to thofe who devoted themfelves to divine philofophy, or 
monkery. Confiderable numbers of the fofter fex forfook their 
elegant abodes, and the endearments of domeftic life, to dwell in 
caves and deferts, Amongit thefe, Paula, a matron, defcended 
from one of the moft illuftrious families at Rome, with her daugh- 
ter Eulalia, rent afunder every delicate domeftic tie; and, fors 
faking her home, her country, and her weeping offspring, fhe vi- 
fited Jerome in Paleftine, accompanied him in his vifit to Epipha- 
nius at Cyprus, and went to Paulinus at Antioch. Egypt was the 
great theatre for monaftic afion ; and, at the clofe of the fourth 
century, it was computed that 27,000 monks and nuns were to be 
found in that country. As neither opulence nor talents were requi- 
red from thefe folitary devotees, monkery offered an agreéable 
afylum to the indolent and illiterate, who, if their pretenfions to 
aufterity were fufficiently fervent, were at once elevated into ftations 
of peculiar honour and refpeétability. The conduét of the monks 
was agreeable to¥he different motives of religion, fanaticifm, or 
hyprocrify, from which they had entered into that ftate. Many of 
them were pious, modeft, difinterefted and compaflionate ; fome 
gloomy, auftere and cenforious ; and others artfully. obtained a 
confiderable part of that property, the renunciation of which it 
was their principal employment to inculcate.’ 





© The monks were divided into different orders, according to 
the different modes of life which they were difpofed to adopt. The 
Ccenobites were affociated under a governor, and dwelt in fixed 
habitations. The Eremites folitarily refided in deferts, caves, or 
holes in the earth. The Anachorites wildly wandered in the mof 
fequeftered retreats, fupporting life by the fpontaneous produétions 
of the earth, without any fettled places of abode. The Sarabaites 
were the venders of pretended relics, and the performers of ficti- 
tious miracles. All thefe orders originally included, equally, both 
the laity and clergy; but the increafing refpect paid to thefe pre- 
tenfions of extraordinary fanctity, occafioned fome of the beft be- 
nefices in the church to be offered to the monks, and in time the 
greater number of them were engaged in the immediate fervice of 


the church.’ 


Of the early Englifk writers of the feventeeth century, Dr. 
Gregory exprefies himfelf as follows :. | 


« The mere catalogue of Englifh writers who excelled in the 
department of theology during the feventeenth century, would ex- 
ceed the limits of this chapter, From the reign of Henry VIII. 
to that of William Iil. every branch of literature, and the ftudy 
of the Greek language in particular, was cultivated j in England 


with 
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with unremitting affiduity. The fublime fpeculations of Plato, as 
well as of the later Platonifts, were adduced to the illuitration of the 
truths of the Gofpel by a fuccefiion of divines, who for folidity 
of judgment and extent of erudition have fcarcely been equalled. 
The unfortunate and miftaken Laud was pofleffed of one quality 
which almoft atones for his many errors ; he was a warm and ac- 
tive patron of learning and genius: fuch indeed was his refpeét for 
talents, that even the memorabie John Hales, whofe principles were 
im many refpects diametrically oppofite to his own, was not ex- 
empted from his patronage. 

¢ The names of Uther and of Hall are familar to moft readers. 
The former was primate of Ireland during the dreadful rebellion 
in that country, and was obliged to fave his life by flight. He is 
generally efleemed as a man-of equal integrity and candour; and 
his fame for erudition was fuch, that after his retirement from the 
church, the univerfity of Leyden made him an honorary profeffor, 
and cardinal Richlieu fent him his picture, with liberal offers and 
free toleration, if he would make France the place of his refidence. 
Befides his Annals and other treatifes, he made a colleétion of the 
epiltles of the primitive fathets. Bifhop Hall was a man of learne 
mg, moderation, and piety ; his character was fo high among the 
members of the reformed churches, that he was appointed, in 1618, 
to preach a Latin fermon before the fynod of Dort, and was pre- 
fented by the ftates with a gold medal. 

« But the moft elegant fcholar, and the moft ufeful writer of this 
period was Dr. Jeremy Taylor, he was the fon of a barber at 
Cambrilge, and was introduced to public notice by archbifhop 
Laud. During the depreffion of the royal party, he was reduced 
to great indigence and diftrefs ; but at the reitoration, was rewar- 
ded with the bifhoprick of Downe and Connor. His writings con- 
fift for the moit part of practical treatifes of piety ; and while they 
mtereft and entertain the learned by the keennefs of remark, the ge- 
weral knowledge of the human heart, and the claffical allufions 
with which they abound, they are {till more extenfively ufeful in 
affording comfort and inftruction to the plain and unlettered Chrif- 
tian. The ityle is eafy and harmonious, and every fentence con- 
tains fonte ftriking fentiment or obfervation. The late Dr. John- 
fon frequently made a prefent of his Holy Living and Dying even 
to young perfons ; and whoever will compare the fermons, which 
he has written, with bifhop Taylor’s, will fcarcely fail to perceive 
that Dr. Johnfon has made him his model, at leaft in that depart- 
ment of literature. Bifhop Taylor was one of the firtt of thofe 
who are termed the Platonic divines. in England.’ 


The notes of Dr. Gregory are lively and entertaining, though 
in fome of them he departs from his ufual liberality: his au- 
therisics are in general refpectable.--On the whole, we think 
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this work will be found, in general, pleafing and particu- 
larly ufeful to the two defcriptions of perfons for whom. 
it was profefledly defigned, viz. thofe who have neither leifure 
nor inclination to turn over a number of bulky volumes, and 
the junior part of the clerical profeflion : fince we cordially 
agree with our author, that ‘ to be ignorant of the rife, pro- 
grefs, eftablifhment, corruption, and reformation of the re- 
ligion we profefs, is not only unpleafant but difgraceful.’ 





fin Anfwer to Mr. George Dixon, late Commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, inthe Service of Meffrs. Etchesand Company. By 
John Meares, E/q. 4to. 25. Walter. 1791. 


\ JHEN we engaged in this difpute, we exprefly declared 
that we fhould overlook every perfonal remark; nor 
would we fill our page with any thing in the controverfy not 
connected with fcience. Our account, therefore, of Mr. 
Meares’ Anfwer mutft be fhort, for under the influence of per- 
haps a momentary refentment, his pen feems to have been dip- 
ped in the bittereft gall. 

At a time when we were almoft involved in a dangerous and 
expenfive war, it was of confequence to enquire, whether the 
apparent object was of fuficient importance to render this ftep 
a political one. The value of the fur-trade was exaggerated 
by fome authors and depriciated by others. We could not 
avoid ob ferving that the pro{pe@t was not very favourable, but 
‘it feems that part of the difadvantage was owing to the conduct 
of the owners in the management of the fale, and that fkins 
which ought to have averaged from eighty to ninety dollars 
each, were fold for little more than twenty. This does not reft 
on Mr. Meares’ authority only; it is mentioned incidentally 
by captain Portlock. : 

The firft fact of importance to geography in the Anfwer is, | 
our author’s reply to the obfervations of captain Dixon refpeét- H 


ing Cook’s River. We fhall tranfcribe it. i 








« I sow come to that part of your publication which mentions 
Cook’s River, and its probable communications with the fouther- 
moft part of Baffin’s Bay, or the northernmoft part of Hudfon’s 
Bay. I find no data in captain Cook’s voyage to determine the 
‘mon-exiftence of a paflage. There is no declaration from him 
that militates againft the navigation of a fhip beyond the Nar- 
sows, where? we know there is fufiicient depth for 2 whale. 
But this is not abfolutely the pont: The place in which the Iphi- 
genia anchored was in lat. 59° 58°, and her boat went as far as lat. 

. ‘60° 42%, which, indeed, was not fo high by many miles as the 
furvey of Mr. Bligh: though, if I miftake not, there were feve- 
sai perfons on board the Difcovery, who retained their opinions in | 
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in favour of a paflage, independent of the furveys made by the 
boats of both fhips. You, however, with your ufual eagernefs 
and ignorance, sake pofefion of the fooal placed above the Narrows, 
in order to form a barrier againft all further navigation up the ri- 
ver: but to difpofiefs you at once of your important fituation, J 
muff inform you, that fbips can’ navigate on each fide this formidable 
feoal. No one confiders the character and abilities of captain 
Cook with more veneration than myfelf; neverthelefs, I am free 
to obferve, that there are thofe who have taken the liberty of cor- 
recting the furveys of the very parts which were explored by him. 
The Ruffians, indeed, who in their galliots have navigated Cook’s 
River much higher than any European veffel, confider it, in real- 
ity, to be a bay, ‘filled with fragments of iflands, whofe channels 
have been efroneoufly taken for rivers ;—nor does it appear that 
a fingle river has been difcovered by any of the navigators on the 
American coaft. It is, in my opiaion, by no means improbable, 
that the fea feen behind Nootka, will be hereafter found to extend 
to the northward as far as Cook’s River. But this is mere con- 
jecture ; and, in my Obfervations on the North Weft Paflage, I 
argue only on the probability of its exiftence,—and leave my reas 
fonings, fuch as they are, on the fubject, to the candid inveftiga-. 
tions of inquifitive and ‘difcerning men.’ 





* In fhort, fir, if you will perufe the voyages of captain Cook 
with a little more attention than you appear to have beftowed upon 
them, you will add another difcovery to thofe you have already 
made,——that the great Navigator did not give over his furvey of 
the river, called after his name, from impediments, but opinion ; 
and I defy you to produce, or even name any one who navigated 
Cook’s River till he could navigate it no further. But, after all, 
though captain Cook found ‘the rife and fall-of its tides to be very 
colifiderable, I am difpofed to believe, that if a paffage fhould 


hereafter be difcovered, it will prove to be in a more foutherly di- 
rection.’ 


The difference in the pofition of the Hyperborean Sea is ac- 
counted for in the fame way as we explained it in our laft 
Number, p. 86. The repetition of Cape Mendocino and de 
‘Mendozino is alfo explained very fatisfa€torily; and Mr. 
Meares triumphs a little on the typographical error of 37 and 
39 for 47 and 49. Inp.86 of our laft Number, the error is by 
miftake ftyled * topographical,’ a miftake eafily made by the 
compofitor on a topographical fubje&. The longitude of the 
coatt is laid down, it feems, from captain Douglas, who is faid to 
have fixed thefe parts by various lunar obfervations; but an 
_— of fuch importance ought certainly to be explained more 

ully. 
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~The other little obfervations which we mentioned are flightly 
anfwered by afertions—Quod verbo dicitur verbo negare fat 
eft, feems to be the axiom of Mr. Meares ; and as between the 
words of each we {carcely know how to /feer, we fhall ¢ bring 
to’ and ‘ drop our anchor.’ ; 7 





The Shak/peare Gallery. A Poem. By Me. Ferningham. 410. 
2s. Robfon. 1791. | 


Me: Jerningham, though a refpectable veteran in the Mufes’ 

corps, fometimes falls into errors fcarcely excufable in 
a raw recruit. The BaQuv aega of Homer, and Gray’s * azure 
depth of air,’ will not vindicate the laft lines of our quotation, 
which alludes to a vifionary fcene in Ezekiel, chap. 8. 


« Then, with ftrong hand, he grafp’d his filver hair, 
And {wift convey’d him thro’ the yielding air, 
Along th’ unwinged region of the fky, 
The dread, myfterious, decp aby/s on. high? 


The injudicious expanfion:of the idea makes what was fubs 
lime in the former writers appear tumid and abfurd in the 
. prefent. Mr. Jerningham’s ftyle is, however, in general, neat 
and fpirited. His plan is not to pafs any judgment upon the 
pictures that are now exhibited in the Gallery, but to point 
out new fubjects for future:exhibitions. ‘They are as follow: 
Juliet, as juft awakened from the fleep into which the potion 
given by Friar Laurence had thrown her—Jachimo in Imogen’s 
chamber—Viola, with the diftant view of a monument, by the 
fide of which ftand the images of Pity and Patience—Miranda 
in the Tempeft, beholding the veffel dafhed againft a rock, and 
‘ hurrying to the watry grave.’ Thefe images do not agree 
with Shak{fpeare, unlefs we fuppofe Miranda’s eyes to have been 
deceived by magic illufions. Profpero, in’ the fame play, or 
rather fubfequent to it, abjuring ‘ his necromantic power.’ 
But placing ‘ the potent wand beneath his foot,’ and introducing 
his book of magic as ' 3 


© With duft o’erfpread, and to negleé confign’d,’ 
does not accord with the original, where he fays, 
‘I'll break my ftaf, 


Bury it certain fathomsin the earth ; 
And deeper than did ever plummet found 
I’]1 drown my book.’ 








Ariel is next recommended to the artift; and Anthonio a$ 
fuggefting to Sebaftian the murder of his brother Alonzo— 
Feb. 1791. P Cleo« 
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Cleopatra encouraging her lover (fee Anthony and Cleopatra, 
act i. fcene 3.) to attack his enemies—Macbeth, whilft ‘ the 
warning clock ftrikes one,’ contemplating ‘ the air-born dagger.” 
Brutus and Cafhius in the third fcene, act the fourth, of Julius 
Czfar—Caffandra, in the thir fcene, act the fifth, of Troilus 
and Creffida, where the ‘ pro/ixlydwells’ (is that a proper word?) 
on her brother’s death—ExpeCtation preparing ‘ a /word-like 
infirument wreathed with coronets and chaplets for Henry and 
his faithful train.’.—Conttance and Pandulph, act the third, 
fcene the fourth of king John—The conjuring fcene in the fe- 
cond part of Henry the Sixth.—The defcription givep of Ed- 
ward the Third, act the firft, fcene the fecond ery the 
Fifth, beholding his fon with 6 mingled fear and“wonder.’ But 
this does not agree with the hiftoric aecount of his behaviour 
at that time ; nor that of Shakfpeare’s, who fays ‘he ftood {mil- 
ing,’ and as he does not belong to any of his dramatis perfone, 
might as well have been omitted. —Cardinal Wolfey and Henry 
the Eighth in act the third, fcene the fecond of that play.— 
Lady Macbeth, when ftruck with tranfient remorfe at Duncan’s 
refembling her father as he-flept: 


| —‘ The fiend relents, 
Her alter’d mien a fckly fmile prefents.” 





This § fickly fmile’ does not ftrike us as confonant to Nature. 
The Muss of fire, fee the prologue to Henry the Fifth, ‘ af- 
cending the heaven of invention ;’ and the fcene between Or- 
Jando and Adam in the fecond act of 4s you ike tt, are the laft 
{ubjects particularly recommended to the artift’s notice, and 
we have no objection tothem; but a hundred others, at leaft 
equally {triking, might with the greateft eafe be pointed out. 
Some high compliments to fir Jofhua-Reynolds, and the ho- 
nourable Ann Damer, for herbaffo-relievoof Coriolanus, nearly 
fill up the remainder of this poem. As a fpecimen, we fhall 
give the defcription of Juliet juft waking from her trance; we 
could wiih the word c/os’d, which gives the idea of her being 
immured, or hid from fight, had been altered, but we know no 
pafiage on the whole more juftly picturefque. 


‘ If time fhou’d e’er obliterate the gold 
Of Shakfpeare’s language, calt in Vigor’s mould, 
Here fhall, invetted in their various guife, 
The throng of his departed forms arife ! 
The fplendid forms his mind luxuriant drew, 
The bold creations he held forth to view, 
As fram their grave fhall burft the num’roas hof, 
And on thefe walls a new exillence boaft. 


Here 
= 
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Here fhall be feen, in all its charms array’d, 

Th’ impreflive figure of Verona’s maid : 
Clos’d in the dreary vault where fleep the dead, 
Wrapp’d in the night-drefs of the fun’ral bed, 
She breaks abruptly from her iron trance, 

And fends around a térror-rolling glance : 

A mournful, folitary lamp fhall throw 

A fickly glimm’ring o’ér the houfe of woe, 

And fhall the wretched Paris give to view, 
Stretch’d on the grourid, with mién of ghaftly hue : 
Then fhall a deeper fpectacle difplay, 

And hang o’er Romeo with retuctant ray, 
Difclofing his wan lips, devoid of breath, 

And faint-ros’d cheek, itill beautiful in death ; 
Then fhall the beam, with wealsen’d effort, thed 
A fading glory on the Friar’s head.’ 


The folitary taper recalls the affe€ting night-fcene in the 
ftory of Le Roche in the Mirror, and which probably fuggefted 
fome ideas in the prefent performance. 





The Indians, a Tragedy. Performed at the Theatre-Reyal, Rich- 
mond. 8vo is. 6d. Dilly. 1790. 
HE incidents in this Tragedy are fuppofed to have taken 
place in the vicinity of an Indian village near the Lake 
Huron in North America: they are romantic and wild, but 
pleafingly interefting ; and indeed feveral circumftances that 
at firft view appear unnatural, will be found, upon.a clofe ex- 
amination, confiftent with the accounts given by travellers of 
this untutored people, whofe general character is thus deli- 
neated; and we believe, on the whole, not unaptly, by one of 
their fachems in the prefent performance. 


« They are indeed too vehement. They feel 
Too ardently : too ardently refent 
The fufPrings of their brethren, Yet their wrath 
Is like the rufhing of a mountain blaft, 
Sudden but foon appeas’d. I truft they know not 
The hate that rankles in a vengeful breaft.” _ 


However the pofition in the laft lines may be queftioned, we 
fhall take upon us to affert that more ftriking marks of origi- 
nality are to be found in the prefent publication, confidered as 
a theatrical performance, than in any which for feveral years 
paft have come under our infpeétion. The diction is in general 
chafte and dramatic ; free from affected finery and tumid de- 
clamation; yet it muft be allowed that fome paflages are too 

| P2 profaic, 
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profaic, and that a few others are marked with tautology 
© Yell with horrid howling,’ ‘ arrogating pride,’ * infidious craft,’ 
€ vain and arrogant prefumption,’ and to be free 


‘ From prideful arrogance and vain conceit,’ 


bears at leaft a ftrong refemblance to it.—It is not fair to point 
out defects only in a performance of merit : we fhall, therefore, 
clofe our article with a fhort quotation; the appropriated 
fcenery and characteriflic manners which it exhibits, will, we 
are convinced, afford amufement to the reader of tafte, the 
fhould be cabernet that Yerdal is an unfuccefsful lover of the 
heroine’s, and Neidan an Indian forcerer. 


‘ Yerdal and Indian meeting. 


‘ Indian. \ have obey’d thee. Neidan comes anon: 
But feems in wild diforder. .‘ © eM 
‘ Yerdal. How! diforder : ; 
- © Indian. Amid a dreary dell, where fcatter’d trees, 
Scath’d by the livid lightning, fpread their bare 
And half burnt branches, his difhevel’d locks 
Sigh’d to the pafling breeze. And muttering accents 
Uncouth, and incoherent, he appear’d 
As if he held ftrange parley with th’ unfeen 
And fhrieking fpirits of the night. He comes. [ Exit. 


© Enter - Neidan. 


* :Neidan. Yerdal, be wary. Danger like a fnoake 

Of fafcinating eye, and fwell’d with poifon 

-Lies in thy path. Daemons and fiends confpire 

Fo work thy ruin. 

‘ Yerdal. Let not terror move thee 

To mar my purpofe. 3 
‘ Neidau. Fiery fpirits glare 

Athwait the wild. Howlings and fhrieks of woe 

And voices more than mortal in mid-air 

‘Threaten events of moft tremenduous iffue. 
‘ Yerdal. The fidtions of thy fear. 
‘ Neidan. Even now the moon ' 

Labour’d with awfal jeopardy in heaven. 

Scarce had fhe rifen in lucid robe array’d 

And pour’d upon the grove a flood of light 

“When a foul monfter, like a dragon, fpread 

O’er half the welkin, and approach’d with wide 

Voracious jaw to fwallow her reluétant 

And ftruggling with his fury. Darknefs then 

Enfu’d, and then a dreary blaft that froze 

My very heart with dread.. 


© Yerdai. 
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* Yerdal. I too beheld 
The fancied confli&. But the lucid-orb 
Burft through the vapour: and even now afcends 
Unclouded in ferene and filent ftate. 
Away then with thy omens.’ 


We are, on the whole, highly pleafed with this Tragedy, 
which deferves to have been printed on much better paper than 
the author or publifher has thought proper to afford it. 





Seven Prophetical Periods; cr, a View of the different Prophetical 
Periods mentioned by Daniel and St. Fohn; wherein the Events 
that have happened under each Period, are briefly flated from 
Hiftory, and compared with the Predigiions. By the Author of 
Speculum Britannicum. 4to. 18s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


HE endeavours of the learned to explain and exemplify the 
numerous texts difperfed throughout the {criptures, but 
particularly abounding in the Apocalypfe, relative to the moft 
confiderable events in the hiftory of nations, to the duration of 
this globe in its prefent {tate, to the commencement of the 
millennium, and to the day of final judgment, have been infi- 
nitely various, and produced the deepett inveftigations and 
moft contradictory conclufions. ‘That a great number of 
prophecies in the old and new Teftament have an apparent re- 
ference to thefe events, cannot be denied ; and the elucidation 
and application of them were not by fir Ifaac Newton deemed 
unworthy of his intenfe refearches, nor by his name-fake, a late 
bifhop of Briftol, of his farther annotations. It is contended 

that many of thefe prophecies have already been fulfilled ; and, 
therefore, that there is juft reafon for expecting a fimilar com- 
pletion of the reft. Unfafhionable as it may now be to look 
for the prototypes of many worldly events in our Bible, certain 
it is that thofe facred oracles feem to delineate feveral import- 
ant facts and revolutions which have fince occurred. 
This author divides the time ‘ from the birth of Chrift to the 
beginning of the laft great day’ into feven periods ; following, 
ashe conceives, the diftribution allotted by Daniel and St. John, 
in whofe prediCtions, he thinks, he perceives amongft other re- 
markable events, the end of the thirty tyrants, Adrian’s de- 
ftru€tion of Jerufalem, the conqueft of Rome by Vitiges, ex- 
piring pangs of pagan tyranny, depredations of the Huns and 
Vandals, irruptions of the Saracens, the invafions of peftilence. 
in the Weftern Empire, the defolation by Guelphs and Gib- 
belines, the cruelties in Edeffa and Antioch, the inquifition, . 
and the progreflive ruin of the Jefuits. All the calculations 
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are formed with a logical exactnefs and hiftorical intelligence 
very furprifing in a perfon verging to his eightieth year. 

But however we venerate the fountains from which thefe 

rofound invefligations are derived, and however we refpect 
the talents and labours of this gentleman, we cannot coincide 
in many of -his conjeétures, nor accede even to the proba- 
bility of all his calculations. We are told from very high 
authority, that of the day when the Son of Man cometh the 
very angels are ignorant. But we are here prefented with 
tables of calculation, which profefs clearly to demonttrate the 
fpecific period, and to aflign the commencement of what is 
called ‘ The firft refurrection to millennium, and of the fecond 
refurrection to the laft day.’ ‘Thefe are points unqueftionably 
hidden in the depths of divine knowledge; and all attempts 
to difcover them only evidence the natural afpiration of man 
after intelligence, without affording the moft diftant hope of 
fuccefs. Ihe millennium itfelf is a very doubtful doctrine, and 
may be combated by as many texts from Scripture as fupport 
it, Yet to gratify the curiolity of our readers on this intereft- 
ing fubject, we fhall lay before them the periods which are 
here limited to the commencement of the firit refurreCtion, to 
the millennium; of the fecond refurrection to the laft day; and 
of the year appointed for.that awful period. The millennium 
is fixed in A. D. 2436: this is to be followed by ‘ feven days 
of filence,’ and € one of acceptance.’ Then comes the fecond 
refurrection, from which to the laft day intervenes 2 period 
of 3444 years: this fum added to the number of years from | 
the creation of the world to the birth of Chrift, viz. 4004, 
yield the; amount of the folar period, which is to clofe this 
earthly fcene, viz. 7448: whence it appears by fubtracting 
the number of years from the creation to the prefent time, 
viz. 5795, from the allotted period, 7448, that we have at 
this time of writing, in the year 1791, juft 1653 years re- 
maining till the final confummation of all things: a confidera- 
tion which, as the author juftly obferves, ‘ is fuflicient to 
make us confider what little time is left us to crave mercy.’ 

We have it feems been for many years fuftaining the pernicious 
effedls of the fixth vial of the wrath of God, and are approach- 
ing to the third and laft woe, which 1s to come quickly. 

This volume will afford much delightful exercife to the fpe- 
culatift who js already tinged with the principles of its author: 
it will alfo fypply much information to the merely inquifitive 
reader. But thoroughly to underftand its hypothefes, and 
enjoy its refearches, requires a confiderable acquaintance with 
and afrection for the fubject, , 
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A Simple Story. In 4 Volumes. By Mrs. Inchbald. Smait. 
Svo. 125. fewed. Robinfons. 1791. 


A WORK of invention, bearing the name of Mrs. Inchie 
bald, cannot but excite the curiofity and raife the hopes 
of the public. ‘The entertainment ‘her theatrical pieces have 
fo frequently afforded is a pledge that the exertions of the 
fame mind mutt afford a certain degree of fatisfaction and 
delight. It is true that Fielding and Smollet, excellently 
as many of their novels are written, were indifferent dra- 
matic poets: but we recollect no inftance of a fuccefsful 
theatrical writer having failed in the lefs difficult compofition 
of novels; and either we are miftaken, or Mrs Inchbald has 
difcovered the true path which fhe ought to purfue. 

Entertaining thefe fentiments, after having read her book, we 
turn back to her preface with confiderable pain. She there afferts 
that ‘during the writing of it, fhe has fuffered every quality and 
degree of wearinefs and laffitude, into which no other employ- 
ment could have betrayed her—that fhe has the utmoft detei- 
tation to the fatigue of inventing ;. and that neceflity is her on- 
ly motive for being an author.’—She deceives herfelf. Ne- 
cefhity moft probably was the grand ftimulative which induced 
her to fubmit to that length of labour, and that reiterated 
ftrength of effort, which alone can enable even genius itfelf to 
write fuccefsfully: but the pleafure refulting from labour fo 
great, and efforts fo unremitting, amply repays the pain. The 
mind is enamoured-with the repeated difcoveries of its own 
powers, and congratulates itfelf while it contemplates its beau- 
teous offspring. Let Mrs. Inchbald refle&t how often fhe has 
experienced fuch delight, fuch rapture, and forbear to com- 

lain of the Jabour by which it was preceded. 

The merits of the Simple Story are many. Charaéter 
is accurately delineated and faithfully preferved, with few 
exceptions: the moit delicate feelings are continually ‘ex- 
cited: the incidents are natural; and, what is more extraor- 
dinary inthe prefent {tate of novel-writing, they are new. In- 
vention never flags, except from the author’s impatience; and 
though this work is compofed of two ftories, and of two he- 
roines, it has a peculiar unity; fuperior to that of fome even 
of our beft novels; of which there are two fources. The 
firft is, there is but one hero, Dorriforth; whofe confift- 
ency of character charms, offends, agitates, and aftonifhes : 
but the ftill more intimate link of connection is the unremit- 
ting attention which the fable and principal characters com- 
mand. The mind never lofes fight of the firft heroine, till 
fhe no longer occupies the fcene, but gives place to Matilda 2 
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and the reader’s thoughts are then as interfely fixed on the 


daughter, as they before had been on her mother. The mans 


ner in which the, principal perfons.are fo conftantly kept in 
view is eminently remarkable ; and the workings of the pailions 
are inimitably difplayed. 

Having {poken with fo much pleafure of the parts which 
are meritorious, we are forry to be obliged to notice ers 
rors; one of which is indeed glaring. This error is abrupt 
nels; and in two places it is painfully conf{picuous. The firft 
is at the beginning of the third volume; where, indulging that 
impatience eh hinted at, a void of renions years is left; 
and a few unfatisfactory hints, inftead of that fulnefs of nar- 
rative which probability requires, introduces a totally new 
ftory. Here, however, the power of that unity which we de~ 
{cribed above is fully difplayed; for, though nothing can be 
more disjointed than thefe two ftories in the prefent mode of 
connecting them, no fooner do the original hero and the fecond 
heroine poflefs the fcene than attention is rivetted to them; 
and, the pain of vacancy, fo lately experienced, is totally loft, 
But the fecond f{pecimen of abruptnefs is by far the greateft 
error in the work; and this is the imperfect manner in which 
it ends. Never was an impatience to conclude more mani- 
feft than in this novel: and we are perfuaded that it was 
under the latent influence of thofe feelings of impatience, and 
of the bad effeéts of them on her denouement, that Mrs. Inch- 
bald wrote her preface. It was one of thofe attempts which 
the human mind is always making to palliate its own imper- 
fections.—But we prophefy there will be more than one edi- 
tion; and we perfuade ourfelves fhe will not permit a fecond 
to appear with the fame crying fin, the fame difappointment 
of expectation artfully raifed and as fuddenly defeated, and left 
in a ftate of irritation, to imagine what the writer was too 
weary to relate. 

The ftyleof Mrs. Inchbald is in general clear and unaffected; 
but fometimes it is obfcure and ungrammatical. There are 
many obvious errors of the prefs; and we cannot help fulpect- 
ing that fome of the miftakes of grammar and language origi- 
nate in this fource, and not with the author. The mind of Mrs, 
Inchbald is attentive, perfpicuous, and acute; we, therefore, 
fufpect the never could write—* A converfation i in which no 
other but themfelves partook a part,’ vol. i. p. 202. At page 
187 of the fame volume, we have a lord Edward, though no 
fuch perfon exifts among the dramatis perfonz. Rufbrook, in 
the firft volume, changes his name in the third and feet to 
Rufhbrook ; and, if there be not {ome erratum, the word coun- 
tenance (vol. 1. P: 16.) is ufed in a manner totally unauthorifed. 
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‘The fentence beginning at line fixth (vol. i. p. 142.) is alfo 
ungramyatical and obfcure : and we remember other miftakes 
of a like nature, though we do not precifely recollect their ~ 
piace. It becomes the author to fearch for and to correét 
them. ‘The pointing too is occafionably abfurd, and deftruc- 
tive of the fenfe. 

Having given the reader our own opinion, we think it pro- 

ex that he fhould have fome opportunity of judging for him- 
felf; for which purpofe we have fele€ted the following paf- 
fage. ‘l’o make it better underftood, we fhall premife that 
Dorriforth, the guardian of mifs ronan is a Roman catholic 
prieft, but with lefs bigotry than prielts of every fe& are fre- 
quently fuppoféd to indulge; and that his ward, being a Pro- 
teftant, and not annexing: the fame ideas of fin and facrilegé 
to the marriage of priefts as Catholics do, is fecretly in love 
with him, | 

‘ Balls, plays, inceffant company, at length roufed her guardian 
from that mildnefs with which he had been accuftomed to treat her 
—night after night his fleep had been difturbed by fears for her 
fafety while abroad ; morning after morning it had been broken 
by the clamour of her return. He therefore faid to her one fore- 
noon as he met her accidentally upon the ftair-cafe, ‘* I hope, mifs 
Milner, you pafs this evening at home?’? Unprepared for the 
fudden queftion, fhe blufhed and replied, ‘* Yes.”? While the knew 
fhe was engaged to a brilliant affe mbly, for which fhe had been 2 
whole eid confulting her milliner i in preparation. 

« She, however, flattered herfelf what fhe had faid to Mr. Dor- 
riforth might be excufed as a flight miftake, the lapfe of memory, 
or fome other trifling fault, when he fhoyld know the truth— the 
truth was earlier divulged than fhe expected—for juft as dinner 
was removed, her footman: delivered a meffage to her from her 
milliner concerning a new drefs for the evening — the pre/ent evening 
particularly marked.—Dorriforth looked aftonifhed. 

— © T thought, mifs Milner, you gave me your word you would 
pafs this evening at hcme ?” 

«* I miftook then, for I had before given my word I fhould pafs 
jt abroad.” 

«© Indeed ?”? cried he, 

“© Yes, indeed,” returned fhe, “‘ and I believe i it is right I fhould 
keep my firft promife, is it not?” 

«« The promife you gave me then, you de not think of any con- 
fequence.”’ 

‘* Yes, certainly, if you do,” 

“ou 

‘* And mean, perhaps, to make it of mych more confequence than 
jt deferves, by being offended,” 
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* Whether or not, I am offended—you fhall find Iam.” And 
he looked fo. 
‘ She caughthis piercing ftedfaft eye—hers were immediately caft 


down ; and fhe trembled—cither with fhame or with refentment. 


‘ Mrs. Horton rofe from her feat—moved the decanters and the 
fruit round the table—itirred the fire—and came back to her feat 
again before another word was uttered.—Nor had this good wo- 
man’s officious labours taken the leaft from the awkwardnefs of the 
filence, which as foon as the buftle fhe had made was over, returned 
in its full force. 

* At laft, mifs Milner rifing with alacrity was preparing to go 
out of the room, when Dorriforth raifed his voice, and in a tone of 
authority faid, 

«* Mifs Milner, you fhall not leave the houfe this evening.” 

«© Sir ???—fhe exclaimed with a kind of doubt of what fhe had 
heard—a furprife which fixed her hand on the door fhe had half 
opened, but which now fhe fhewed herfelf irrefolute whether to open 
wide in defiance, or to fhut fubmiffive. Before fhe could refolve, 
Dorriforth arofe from his feat, and faid with a degree of force and 
warmth fhe had never heard him fpeak with before, 

© T command you to ftay at home this evening.”’ 

« And he walked immediately out of the apartment by the op- 
pofite door.—Her hand fell motionlefs from that fhe held—fhe ap- 
peared motionlefs herfelf for fome time ;—till Mrs. Horton, ‘* be- 
feeching her not to be uneafy at the treatment fhe had received,” 
caufed a flood of tears to flow, and her bofom to heave as if her 
heart was breaking. 

‘ Mifs Woodley would have faid fomething to comfort her, but 
fhe had caught the infection and could not utter a word—not from 
any real caule of gnef did this lady weep; but there was a mag- 
netic quality in tears which always drew forth hers. 

‘ Mrs. Horton fecretly enjcyed this fcene, although the real 
well meaning of her heart, and eafe of her confcience did not tell 
her fo—fhe, however, declared fhe had ‘* long prognofticated it 
would.come to this,’’ and fhe ** now only thanked heaven it was 
no worfe.”? 

«© What would you have worfe, madam?” cried mifs Milner, 
¢* am not I difappointed of the ball?” 

«You don’t mean to go then?”’ faid Mrs, Horton; ** I com. 
mend your prudence ; and I dare fay it is more than your guardtan 
gives you credit for.” 

«© Do you think I would go,” anfwered mifs Milner, with an 
earneitnefs that for a time fuppreffed her tears, “ in contradi¢tion 
to his will?” 

‘« It is not the firft time, I believe, you have acted contrary ta 
that, mifs Milner,’? returned Mrs. Horton, and affcéted a ten- 
derne‘s of voice to foften the harfhnefs of her words. 
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‘¢ Tf that is the cafe, madam,” replied mifs Milner, * I fee no- 
thing that fhall prevent me now.” And fhe flung out of the room 
as if fhe had refolved to difobey him.—This alarmed poor milfs 
Wocdley. 

‘* Dear Aunt,” fhe cried to Mrs. Horton, ** follow and prevail 
upon mifs Milner to give up her defign; fhe means to go to the 
ball in oppofition to her guardian’s will.” 

«© Then,” cried Mrs. Horton, **.I’ll not be an inftrument in de- 
terring her——if fhe does, it may be for the beft; it may give Mr. 
Dorriforth a clearer knowledge what means are proper to ufe to 
convert her from evil.” 

<< But, dear madam, fhe muft be prevented the evil of difobedi- 
ence; and as you tempted, you will be the moft likely to diffuade 
her—but if you will not, I muft endeavour.” 

« Mifs Woodley was leaving the room to perform this good de- 
fign, when Mrs. Horton, in humble imitation of the example given 
her by Dorriforth, cried, 

<¢ Niece, I command you not to ftir out of this room this even 
jn ae 
.. Mifs Woodley obediently fat down—and though her thoughts 
and heart were in the chamber with her friend, fhe never fhewed 
by one impertinent word, or by one line of her face, the reftraint 
fhe fuffered. | 

« Attne ufual hour, Mr. Dorriforth and his ward were fum- 
moned to tea :—Dorriforth entered with a countenance which 
evinced the remains of anger; his eye gave teftimony of his abfent 
thoughts, and although he took up a pamphlet and affected to read, 
it was plain to difcern he fcarcely knew he held it in his hand. 

‘ Mrs. Horton began to make tca with a mind as wholly intent. 
upon fomething elfe, as Dorriforth’s—fhe was longing for the event 
of this mifunderftanding, (for to age trivial matters are important, ) 
and though fhe wifhed no ill to mifs Milner, yet with an inclina- 
tion bent upon feeing fomething new—without the fatigue of go- 
ing out of the houfe—fhe was not over icrupulous what that novelty 
might be.—-But for fear fhe fhould have the imprudence to fpeak 
a word upon the fubje&t which employed her thoughts, or even 
look as if fhe thought of it at all, fhe pinched her lips clofe toge- 
ther, and caft her eyes on vacancy, left their fignificant regards 
might deteét her.—And for fear any noife fhould intercept even 
the found of what might happen, fhe walked acrofs the room more 
foftly than ufual, and more foftly touched every thing fhe was 
obliged talay her hand on. 

‘ Mifs Woodley thought it her duty to be mute, and now the 
gentle gingle of a tea fpoon, was like a deep-toned bell, all was {9 
quiet. a 

‘ Mrs, 
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« Mrs. Horton too, in the felf-approving reflection that fhe her- 
felf was not in any quarrel, or altercation of any kind, felt at this 
moment remarkably peaceful, and charitable. —Mifs Woodley did 
not recolle& herfelf fo, but was fo in reality—in her peace and 
charity were inftinftive virtues, accident could not encreafe them. 

« The firft cups of tea were {carcely poured out, when a fervant 
came with mifs Milner’s compliments and fhe fhould drink none, 
The book fhaked in Dorriforth’s hand while this meflage was de- 
livered—he believed her to be dreffing for her evening’s entertain- 
ment, and now ftudied in what manner to prevent, or to refent it~ 
He coughed—drank his tea— endeavoured to talk, but found it 
dificult—fometimes read—and in this manner near two hours were 
pafled away, when mifs Milner came into the room. —Not dreft 
for the ball, but as fhe had rofe from dinner.— Dorriforth reaa on, 
and feemed afraid to look up, léft he fhould behold what he could 
not have pardoned.—She drew a chair and fat down at the table by 
the fide of mifs Woodley. 

« After a few minutes paufe, and fome fmall embarraffment.on 
the part of Mrs. Horton, at the difappointment the had to contend 
with from mifs Milner’s unexpected obedience, fhe afked that 
young lady “ if fhe would now take tea ?”—to which mifs Mil- 
ner replied, «no, I thank you, ma’am,” in a voice fo languid, 
compared to her ufual one, that Dorriforth lifted his eyes from 
the book ; and ieeing her in the fame negligent drefs fhe had worn 
all the day, caft them away again—not with a look of triumph, but 
of confufion. 

¢ And whatever he might have fuffered had he beheld her de- 
corated, and on the point of bidding defiance to his commands, 
yet even upon that trial, he had not endured half the painful fen- 
{ations he now fora moment felt— he felt himfelf to blame. 

‘ He feared he had treated her with too much feverity—he ad- 
mired her condefcenfion, accufed himfelf for exaéting it—he lon- 
ged to afk her pardon, he did not know how. 

‘ A chearful reply from her, to a queftion of mifs Woodley’s, 
embarraffed him ftill nore—he wifhed fhe had been fullen, he then 
would have had a temptation, or a pretence, to have been fo too, 

« With all thefe thoughts crowding faft on his mind he ftill read, 
or feemed to read, and to take no notice of what was pafling ; till 
a fervant entered and afked mifs Milner what time fhe fhould want 
the chariot ? to which fhe replied, «* I don’t go out to night.” 

He then laid the book out of his hand, and by the time the fer- 
vant had left the room, thus began. 

«« Mifs Milner, I give you, I fear, fome unkind proofs of my 
regard—it is often the ungrateful tafk of a friend to be trouble- 
fome—fometimes unmannerly.— Forgive the duty of my me 
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and believe no one is half fo much concerned if it robs you of any 
amufements, as I mylelf am.’ 

© What he faid, he looked with fo. much fincerity, . that had’ the 
been burning with rage at his behaviour, fhe muft have forgiven 
him, for the regret he fo forcibly expreft.. She was going to.re- 
ply, but found fhe could not without accompanying her words with 
tears, therefore as foon.as fhe attempted the defifted. . 

‘ On this he rofe from hie feat, and going to her, faid;, «¢ Once 
more fhew ‘your fabmiflion- by obeying me a fecond time to. day.— 
Keep your appointment, ,and be affured I hall iffue my commands 
with greater circumfpection for the future, as I find how ftriétly 
they are complied with.” 

« Mifs Milner, the gay; the proud, the haughty mifs Milner, 
funk underneath this kindnefs, and wept with a gentlenefs and pa- 
tience, which did not give more furprife than it gave fatisfaétion 
to Dorriforth.—He was. charmed. to find her difpofition fo little 
untraStable—forboded the future profperity of his guardianfhip, 
and her eternal,:as well as temporal happinefs from this {pecimen.” 


To the readers of circulating libraries we need not recom- 
mend this work; its being a novel is fufficient to command 


their attention: but to thofe who delight in tracing the ftrug- 


gles and the burfts of paflion, we announce a degree of plea- 
fure, which feems to be the greater becaufe the power of 
communicating it is uncommon. 








FOREIGN ARTICLE 
Precis du Succés de  Etabliffement de la Viile de Paris a fait en Fa- 


veur des Perfonnes noyeés, “Sc. Huitieme Partie, pour Servir de 
— Supplement, Fc. Par M. Pia, Chevalier de?Ordre du Roi, F 
ancien Echevin de la Ville de Paris, 12mo. Nyon. Paris. 1789. 


y Tis with fines regret, and only in confequence of repeated re- 
quetts, that we are led to the confideration of this volume. 
It is painful to contraft the labours of Englithmen-with thofe of 
philofophers of other nations, when we matt award the palm to 
the latter. We had called the late Reports of Dr. Hawes dry 
and uninterefting ; we had ftated the proportional. number of re« 
coveries as greater under the treatment of the Paris operators, 
and we had differed in opinion from. the fupreme heads of the 
inftitution, in the management*. Thefe are crimes which have 
raifed much clamour, and it is nodelbicy to ftate. fome faéts from 
the abfract before us, to fhow that if there have been faults, they 
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were not ours; and if mifrepréfentations have been publithed, ir 
was notin this Journal. In this little volume of lefs than 128 
pages, there is more real information than we have been able to 
collect from the voluminous reports of the Humane Society of 
Londoh. 

The eighth part, the object of our prefent confideration, we 
have preferred, not only as the lateit publication, for it appeared 
in-1789, only one year before Dr. Hawes’ Reports ; but as it con- 
tains an abftraét of the others, and direétions more judicious than 
any that we have feen, and fo fimple, as to require little if any 
medical knowledge. Inreality, the moft frequent, and the molt 
faccefsful operators are the foldiers of the city guard-rooms, for 
this inflitution is under the patronage of the magiftracy of Paris, 
and the editor is M. Pia, formerly theriff of that city. The di- 
re€tions feem to have been given by men of greater knowledge 
than the operators. 

They order the body to be dried, and covered with a flannel 
night-cap, and fhirt or tunic provided for this purpofe, to be 
Jaid with the head a little raifed, to be agitated gently, and rub- 
bed with camphorated fpirit of wine, fharpened with a little vola- 
tile alkali, on the body and breaft, with the hand directed from 
below upwards, and in the extremities indifferently in every di-« 
reCtion, The head is to be o¢cafionally inclined to allow of the 
water which the perfon may have fwallowed to be rejected, particu- 
larly if any inclination to this evacuation fhould appear. The di- 
rection for the inflation of the lungs, nearly in the afual manner, 
follow, and daring this time, little rolls of paper-like matches moif- 
tened in the fpirit of fal. ammoniac, are direéted to be put up the 
noftrils, The alkalized fpirit of wine is, if poffible, to be conveyed 
into the ftomach; and if any tendency to vomiting appears, fome 
prains of emetic tartar are given. If the vomiting is too great, 
or the ftools too copious, the fame alkalized fpirit, by decompofing 
the antimonial, will, it-is faid, leflen them, and determine theeffeét 
of the antimony to the other organs. If thefe meafures fail, the 
tobacco glyfler is to be given, and a little of the fmoke to be 
conveyed into the noitrils and tomach. Bleeding, it is obferved, 
i; often very neceflary, efpecially if the veffels are fwelled, the 
fac€é bloated and purple, and the eyes clear or prominent. The 
direftors feem to prefer drawing blood from the jugular veins, 
but they advife that the bleeding fhould not be very copious. 
This muoft be underilood as a relative term; for in France the 
practice of bleeding, and very copious bleedings, are {till too 
common. ‘The figns of death are faid to he the eyes appearing 
funk and dim. In the advice to the furgeons, bleeding is again 
mentioned with the fame precautions, and in other refpes, it is 
added, * the conduct is trufted to their judgment and recommended 
to thei humanity.” 
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The advice to perfons fuffocated by the fumes of charcoal, and 
the means of preventing the bad effects of “thefe fumes are next 
added. In this country, where the ufe of charcoal is not fo com- 
mon, itis a fubjeét of lefsimportance: we may, however, remark, 
that free air will prevent danger, and the fteam of boiling water 
leffen it. The treatment confifts of free air, water occationally 
thrown againft the face, and fome cold water with a little volatile 
{pirit being thrown, as foon as poffible, into the ftomach.—A de- 
fcription of the apparatus, which appears to be very fimple and 
convenient, is fubjoined, and illuftrated with a plate. 

The Society was eftablifhed in 1772, two years before that of 
London, and the Reports have been regularly publifhed: the ab- 
itya&t before us contains only the facts from 1782 to 1788, both. 
inclufive. In 1782 there were 49 perfons apparently drowned, 23 
were without figns of life, and 13 had fome fymptoms of re- 
maining irritability. In 4 cafes only were the directors unfuccefs- 
ful, and fome of thefe appeared to be dead when taken from the 
water: nine were certainly dead, and no means tried. In 1783 
21 were taken out of the water apparently dead, and 29 with 
fome figns of life, who were recovered; unfuccefsful cafes 5. 
In 1784, the refpe€tive numbers of fuccefsful cafes were 10 and 
43, of unfuccefsful ones. 8. In 1785, they were 28 and 35, in- 
cluding the accounts from the provinces: loft 9. In 1786 the 
numbers in which they fucceeded were 24 and 30; failed in 6, 
In 1787, they fucceeded in 15 and 58; failed in io. In 1788, 
the fuccefsful cafes were.18 and the unfuccefsful ones 3. We have 
omitted mentioning thofe certainly dead, on whom ho means of 
recovery were tried, after the account of the firft year, becaufe 
we have introduced thefe numbers only for the fake of calculation : 
they are generally very near the number of unfuccefsful cafes, if 
then thefe numbers be added, it will appear that the number re- 
covered who were apparently dead, with thofe in whom fome figns 
of life remained, were in the feven years 436, the unfuccefsful at- 
ae 45——in the whole 481, that is, the failures were only one 
in 103 nearly. If it be thought more fair to take the whole num- 
bers drowned, we muf obferve, that the perfons certainly dead 
are not enumerated after 1785; but taking the average numbers 
of the firft four years, they amount to 61 nearly, and then the 
number of failures is about 1 in :2. If the number taken outot 
the water without any figns of life, be compared with a// the un- 
fuccefsful attempts, the recoveries are more than 1 in 3. 

Some interefting anecdotes and cafes really curious are fub- 
joined. In fhort, if it were poflible to find a direé& contraf in 
matter as well as manner to the late volume of Englith Reports, 
it would be in the candid and benevolent publication of the che- 
valier Pia. 
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E* always affords a pleafing fubjeét of reflection to contemplate 
‘ nature in her more fecret haunts, and to obferve her opera- 
tions in thofe works where the prying eyes of philofophy have 
fcarcely dared to penetrate. In the great outlines of nature we 
perceive ftriking diftin@ions, and the pride of fcience has fhown 
that there are three kingdoms clearly difcriminated, with their 
feparate properties accurately defined. 1t has. been long fince the 
theme.of the declaimer, to expatiate on the futility of thefe dif- 
tinGtions, and to point out thofe varying fhades of conneétion 
which prevent us from faying where one cla{s begins and the other 
ends: the true philofopher will accumulate facts, regardlefs of 
thefe vague declamations, and, without dilturbing the fyftems, 
will fill up thofe vacant links, where our imperfeé& knowledge 
only formed the vacuum. No part of this labour has been lately 
more frequent and fafhionable than the inveftigation of thofe pro- 
perties of plants by which they approach to animals, perhaps from 
fome fancy that, with irritability, it may be poffible to find plants 
endowed with perception alfo, and a kind of voluntary motion. 
Other authors, with egaal ingeauity, and a fancy perhaps equally 
erroneous, from the irritability of vegetables, which they poffefs 
Without poflefling a nervous fyflem, have been inclined to confi- 
der the irritability of animals as equally independent of nervous 
influence, and to bring animals, fo far as they were living beings, 
nearer to the flate of vegetables. In vegetables, however, the 
motions are the neceflary confequences of the impreflions ; in ani- 
mals, they are modified by the will; and, though we fee fome 
neceffary motions in animals, and fome in plants, particularly 
the motions of the antherez, when depofiting the pollen, that 
cannot be accounted for eafily in this way, yet on the whole, 
there is a fufficient foundation for the diftinétion, and for the fe- 
paration of thefe two kingdoms. 

We were led into thefe refleGtions by the account of Dr. Ga- 
hagan’s Thefis, in the laft volume of the Medical Commentaries, 
in which he wifhes to prove that the irritability of animals is in- 
dependent of nervous influence, and by fome farther accounts of 
the motion of vegetables of the lower orders by M. de Sauffure. 
The obfervation is as old as the time of M. Adanfon, who firft 
remarked a fpontaneous movement in thofe green filaments which 
form a kind of turf at the bottom of ftagnant waters. The abbé 
_ Fontana and the abbé Corti have confirmed the obfervation, and 
demontftrated a kind of animality, or at leaft a fpontaneous move- 
ment of thofe filaments. M. Scherer afterwards obferved the 
fame appearance in the warm mineral fprings of Carlfbad in Bo- 
hemia, and the filamegts feemed to be of the fame fpecies as 
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were found in the ftagnant waters by Adanfon and Fontana. Du- 
ring our author’s refidence at Aix, in Savoy, in May laft, M. 
Charles Bonnet defired him to examine whether thefe warm 
fprings might not contain fome living animals, fince he withed 
to render the hiftory of microfcopic animals more perfects think- 
ing that thefe beings, remarkable for the fimplicity of their or- 
gans, might be found to conneét animals with plants, or plants 
with fubftances not organized. The waters of Aix are ‘of two 
kinds, The one, impregnated with hepatic gas, is called ful~ 
phurated water, and is moft commonly employed ; the other; whicls 
has lefs fulphur, is ftyled alum water, though it does not con- 
tain a particle of that falt, and has been ftyled by the laft che- 
mift who analyfed it, the water of St. Paul, from the church 
neareft its fource. ‘This term we fhall confequently employ: 

The heat of this water varies from 33° to 37° of Reaumur’s 
mercurial thermometer: at its firft appearance no plant or ani- 
mal can be difcovered by the microfcope; but the bafon, which 
receives the water, is lined at the bottom and on the fides with a 
green mofs, which from the action of the light throws out much air, 
that {wells the mofs, and carries it to the furface; The air 
thrown out, by the green filaments at Carlfbad, in the fun was 
pure, in the fhade it was lefs fo, and in perfect darknefs there 
was ho air at all, When taken from the water, the filaments of 
tremella are feen by a microfcope, difpofed in little bundles, and 
it is ealy to diftinguith the different motions, as well as the tranf-~ 
verfe divifions: in reality, our author defcribes the plant as M. 
M. Adanfon, Fontana, and Corti feem to have feen it, exactly 
the fame as it is found at the bottom of ftagnant waters. 

In fome parts of the tufted furface, which the tremella forms, 
our author obferved places covered with a white mould. In the 
microicope, this fubitance appeared to be a tremella; or filaments 
divided by tranfverfe diaphragms, poflefling fpontaneous motion. 
Thefe filaments are about one half lefs than the green tremella of 
Adanfon: they are about the eight hundreth part of a line in dia- 
meter, Their form is alfo different, for their extremities crofs 
each other, forming rings, whofe diameter is very large in pro- 
portion to the fubftance which forms them. The motions of thefe 
rings are very various: they rife and fall, they lengthen, fome- 
times enlarge, and more rarely bend into aftrait lines At thistime 
it is eafy to obferve the extremities, and inftead of growing thin 
at the points, like the common tremella, they terminate abrupt- 
ly, in the fhape of a fegment of a {phere a little flattened. Thefe 
differences are conftant, and feem to form a diftin& {pecies: our 
author calls it the white tremella. 

The inferior bafon of the water of Sti Paul contains a third 
fpecies. It is larger than that-of Adanfon, its diameter being 
one-eightieth part of a line, ats tranfverfe divifions more numer- 
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ous, and inftead of being, like the tremella of Adanfon, at a dif= 
tance equal to the diameter of the filament, they are at half or a: 
quarter of that diftance. Thefe divifions are full of a greenifh 
fubftance, femi-tranfparent, homogeneous, and fometimes only 
gtains are’ confpicuous. In a few initznces the grains and the 
homogeneous fubftance were in alternateceills. ‘This {pecies fome- 
times curls, but it does not particularly affect that form like the 
white tremella. ‘The colour is given by the contents of the cells, 
for their fubftance’is tranfparent. 

Their motions feem to be wholly fpontaneous. When the 
pofterior extremity is entangled in the veffels, or in the groups 
of filaments, the anterior extremities are agitated in every direc- 
tion, without the leaft fufpicion of the motion being owing to the 
fluid in which they fwim, fince, at the fame time and in the fame 
circumftances, they move in every different direction. They have 
alfo a progreflive motion: when alittle mafs isput intoa tranfparent 
veffel, the filaments extend over the interior furface, and even: 
have a progreflive motion in every direction. Their mean mo- 
tion feems to be about one tenth of a line (an hundred and twen- 
tieth part of an inch) ina minute: it is nearly the motion of the 
hour hand of a large watch, and it would confequently require 
thirty-feven years of conflant motion to march one twenty-fifth of 
a degree, a common league. ‘The motion of ofcillation is twen- 
ty or twenty-five times mere rapid. Our author could not dif- 
tinguifh the organs of motion. There are probably fome wrinkles 
and fome afperities on the furface, which affift them ; bat they are 
Invifible in the beit microfcopes. ‘Fhere is one peculiar circum- 
ftance which M. de Sauffure has obferved. ‘£ Ut is a bundle of 
thefe filaments, applied parallel to each other, , like a bundle of 
afparagus, and which moved in oppofite direétions, fliding one 
between the athera, like people entering a city in a crowd of 
people coming out.’ A fingle drop of an irritating fluid, either 
acid: or alkaline,. checks all thefe motions, without affecting the 
fluidity of the water. The tremella die at the fame moment with- 
the infufory animalcules in the fame fluid. ‘The fpontaneity of 
their motions is proved, in our author’s opinian, by the prefer- 
ence they feem to give to the enlightened part of the veffel, and 
M. de Sauffure endeavours to obviate the objections which may be 
offered, that they appear more often in the enlightened parts, ra-. 
ther becaufe they grow there, than that they march tu the more 
enlightened fpots. For, this purpofe he covered the glafs, in 
which the tremella were, with a black cloth, in which were fe- 
veral. holes to admit light; and the. tremella were only found in 
thefe enlightened fpots. But the experiment is not very fatisfactory. 

It is impoflible, he thinks, to doubt that thefe apparent vege- 
tables are really animals, though M. de Sauffure admits that there 
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are larger fpecies of tremella, in every ref{pect refembling thofe 
in ftru€ture, that are really vegetables, and that vegetables will 
bend to the light. The latter motion, he alledges, is purely me- 
chanical, and not, as in this inftance, the progrefs of the entire 
plant from one part to another. If, he adds, if is contended, 


that even progreflive motion may be mechanical, we mutt, like 


Defcartes, refufe fenfibility to animals the moft perfe&. Our au- 
thor is not fo cruel: he is willing to allow fenfibility to the whole 
vegetable creation, and to deny that locomotive power is a necef- 
fary condition to attain feeling and happinefs. He expatiates a 


little luxuriantly on the happinefs thus difperfed, in which we 


muft leave him for the prefent, with the refined fentimentalifts 
of this age. 

Chemical analyfis fupports our author’s fyftem ; for, from the 
tremelle of Carlfbad, M. Scherer has drawn volatile alkali and 
other animal productions. Another argument to the fame pur- 
pofe is adduced by the abbe Corti, that they multiply by divi- 
fions; but this our author has never obferved: nor has he ever 
been able to revive them when once dead. When the feafon, 
however, is favourable, they grow with aftonifhing rapidity, and 


their growth is entirely in the night: in the day they expand, 


and rife tothe furface, feemingly from the air emitted, though 
as no vifible bubble of air fometimes appears, our author fuf= 
pects that the tremella itfelf may be expanded. In general too 
they thrive in cold as well as in the hot water of Aix. On the 
whole, we think this memoir very curious, though we mutt con 
fefs, for reafons too long to infift on in this place, that the ani- 
mality of this fubitance feems not fatisfactorily proved. From the 
facts ttated our readers will judge for themfelves. 

Another author, who contends for the animal nature of the 
green fubftance formed in ftagnant water, 1s M. Ingenhouz. He 
repeats his‘opinions fo frequently in fuch different works, that 
it is not very material from which they are taken. We prefer, 


for many reafons, the fecond volume of his Experiments on Ves — 


geiables. ‘Though M. Ingenhouz does not defcribe a real plant, 
and endow it with fpontaneous movement, he attacks the green 
matter, feppofed by Dr. Prieftley’s friends, whofe microfcopic 
eye he depends on more than his own. ‘This, he fays, confifts 
of a number of green infects, occafionally feen on the furface of 
the water, but fornetimes attached to the fides and bottom. Thefe 
exhale vital air, and are more numerous in proportion as the wa- 
ter is more full of putrefattive fubftances. In this way our au- 
thor accounts for the appearances in fir Benjamin Thomfon’s 
experiments. The filk procured much more vital air than the 
Spun glafs, becaufe it contributed more to the increafe of thefe 
green infects ; and, in this laft volume, which we particularly 
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chofe, as it contains more experiments, and later ones than the 
Melanges de Phyfique, ovr author varied the experiments, and 
obtained fimilar refults. His fyftem is fhortly this: all vegetable 
fubftances produce vital air, when the vegetation is vigorous ; 
and this air is elaborated by the plant, and contained in the pa- 
renchyma of the leaves ; but, when the plant begins to decay, 
inephitic air appears. The evil, however, remedies itfelf. The 
putrefaction occafions the evolution of thefe green infects, which 
float on the furface; and,. when increafed to a certain number or 
bulk, fink in the water, ghewed together from a fubftance feem- 
ingly of their own production, and form the homogeneous gluti - 
nous matter deicribed by Dr. Prieftley, and confidered by him as a 
fpecies of conferva. But whether the tremellz of M. de Sauffure, 
or the feeming conferva of Dr. Prieftley be animals, we confider 
as not yet demonftrated. The production of vital air we own 1s 
not exclufively confined to vegetables ; but it will require many 
other experiments to prove thefe fubitances to be of ‘the animal 
kingdom. Let us admit for a moment that M. Ingenhouz has 
difcovered the green infeéts on the furface, we know this previ- 
ous production is not a common one, and that in fir Benjamin 
Thomfon’s experiments with the fpun glafs, and in his own with 
tin threads, thefe infects did not appear, though the green mat- 
ter and the vital air were found and produced. Befides, the fame 
obje€ion holds with refpe& to the experiments of M. de Sauffure 
and M. Ingenhouz, that fimilar bodies are found to be plants, 
and why thould they, when more minute, be confidered as ani- 
mals. We have already obferved, that all matter in its {maller 
particles appears peculiarly aétive. The fact feems to be, that 
light is an ingredient in air, and that in water it finds its other 
component part: the air thas formed is colHeéted on bodies put 
into the water, and, when vegetation begins to take place, 
the quantity is increafed by the powers of the vegetable. The air 
thus formed from light and its other ingredient in water, is li- 
able again to be decompofed, and, in this ftate, it is again wa- 
ter. This fyfem.our prefent knowledge does not enable us to 
demonftrate, but from various phenomena it appears to be very 
near the truth. 

That we would not interrupt the chain of reafoning, we omit- 
ted to mention fome botanical obfervations in M. de Sauffure’s 
paper, and we: fhall now return to it for this purpofe. The 
tremellz,which he mentions, is not the artificial geuusof Linnzus, 
which contains fome. of the noftochs, but the more natural aflo- 
ciation of Adanfon. A new fpecies of noitoch, however, occured 
to M. de Sauffure at the baths of Aix. <A yellowith fubftance 
was obferves againit the wall which was wetted, but not under 
the water: it was fo thin thatit could not be taken off without 
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taking off alfo the plafter. It appeared to the naked eye a thin 
membrane, but, through a microfcope, which magnified two. 
hundred times, it feemed full of little green tranfparent unequal 
globules, the largeft of which was not one eight hundredth part 
of a line in diameter, and fome of the {malleft not a quarter as 
big. Some very minute black fpots are alfo diftinguifhable. 
When put in water for a whole night it expanded very much, and 
appeared to be a true noftoch. The internal part was an homo- 
geneous jelly, and the external containing membrane was tranf- 
parent, without enabling the author to diftinguifh any organiza- 
tion, except that by the expanfion, the globules appeared much 
more numerous. 

In the botanical department we find a defcription of two fpe- 
cies of quinquina, natives of the ifland of St. Domingo, by M, 
Vavaffeur: but his memoir is of much more importance in an- 
other view. We have formerly mentioned two fpecies of bark, 
the quinquina piton, defcribed by M. Mallet, and the quinguina 
montana, by M. Badier. The {pecies in the memoir before us 
are not wholly new : the firft is the cincona Caribza ; the fecond 
is the-cincona fpinofa. ‘ Cincona fpinofa foliis minimis fubro- 
tendris, pedunculis unifloris ; corollis glabris, quadrifidis, tetran- 
des ; feminibus fub-emarginatis.’ In the analyfis it may be ne- 
ceffary to mention, that the Peruvian bark, ufed as a comparifon, 
was dry, the other barks recent; but each of the American barks 
afforded more extracts by means of water, proof and ret¢tified fpi- 
rit. The cincona fpinofa gave the leaft, the Caribbza the great- 
eft proportion. ‘The cincona piton a little lefs only than the Ca- 
ribbaa; though, in moft of the pharmaceutical experiments that 
we have feen, the laft {pecies appears to be the moft a@ive. The 
red bark, in large dofes, we have lately found to affeé the head, 
like the narcotic vegetables; but its‘antifeptic and tonic powers, 
in fuch dofes, were almoit miraculous. 

It was formerly thought by the natives of Peru that their bark 
was ufed in dying. If it could be eafily procured in fufficient 
quantity it might be very ufeful in this way. The Peruvian 
bark gives a very beautiful and permanent noifette ; the Carib- 
bwan bark a fine maron; the fpiny bark an olive brown; but, 
with fome care, it will produce the noifette, like the Peruvian 
bark. ; 

We fufpect that the Anguftura bark, which we are told comes 
from Africa, to be from its appearance a {pecies of Peruvian bark, 
though Mr. Butt affures us that Mr. Bruce has pronounced it to 
be the bark of the Brucea antidyfenterica. ‘The extraét of bark, 
brought from America, faid to be infpiffated by the heat of the 
the fun, is an elegant medicine, it is highly probable that the 
Caribbean bark, in the Weft Indies, might be prepared in this 
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way, at a comparatively cheap rate. Though it is faid to be 
infpiffated only by the heat of the fun, in fome f{pecimens we have 
evidently perceived a burnt tafte; but it is in general greatly fu- 
perior to the ufual extracts of this country. 

There is a new. preparation of bark by M. Lonel, which we 
have hitherto had no opportunity of mentioning. He directs us 
to boil fix grains of falt of tartar, with an ounce of bark, in a 
pint of water; and, after filtering the decoction, one other pint 
of water is to be boiled with the fame quantity of falt and the 
remaining bark, In this way no bitternefs remains, and the 
ftrength of the bark, he remarks, is completely exhaufted, for 
alcohol only extraéted two grains of rezin from it.. Spirit of wine, 
digefted in a bath with the faline extract, is of a deep green, 
and the addition of cold water makes it depofit the rezin; the 
common extract was not affected by the alcohol, a proof, in our 
author’s opinion, that the falt affifts in diffolving the rezin. We 
fhould doubt, however, in this inftance, whether the aftringent 
principle was not deftroyed by the alkali, for when an alkali 
is added to a bitter infufion or decoétion, its aftringency is 
greatly weakened, and in fome cafes almoft loft. This has fug- 
gefted fome doubts of the propriety of adding alkali to chamo- 
mile flowers, as is often done in extemporaneous prefcriptions ; 
but the real benefit refulting from the union is fufficient to quiet 
any chemical doubts ; the reafon we have often affigned, though 
it has been overlooked by one of our late correfpondents: the af- 
tringent principle is evidently a phlogifticated acid, in modern 
Janguage an oxid, whofe acidity is concealed by the phlogifton, 
but not fufficiently guarded to be inacceffible to the aétion of an 
alkali. If any one wifhes to follow M. Lunel’s plan, and to make 
an extract of this kind, he will do well to keep it well corked 
jn a dry place. 

But in preparing extracts of all kinds, particularly the rezin- 
ous ones, M. Couret’s obfervations are of great importance. The 
rezinous extracts, which our author chufes as examples, are thofe 
of aconite and hemlock. The hemlock, for inftance, is pounded 
while it is frefh in a mortar; and, if too dry, a little water is 
to be added; the juice is then preffed out and filtered. When 
filtered, it is clarified with the white of an egg and a few grains 
of cream of tartar. The whole is fuffered to boil a few minutes, 
and, when the vegetable rezin is coagulated, the liquor is fil- 
tered through flannel, It is next evaporated in a water bath, by 
a gentle heat, left it fhould burn or grow black, till it is of the 
confiftence of honey; and, in the mean time, the rezin is care- 
fully dried and powdered, mixed cautioufly with the extract, by 
fifting the powder through a fieve, left it fhould concrete in grains, 
In this way the rezin will be equally divided, and the ative vir- 
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‘tues of the plant preferved without any decompofition. Some 
‘few. objections may be made, and they have been made to this 
procefs ; but, onthe whole, it deferves great attention. We re+ 
amember a memoir in fome colleétion, where the author points out 
the great difference in extracts, as they are evaporated in glafs or 
metallic veffels. ‘The colour, the tafte, and all the properties 
are, he thinks, better preferved in the former than in the latter ; 
‘but we have omitted to refer to it, and cannot now recolleé& where 
it occurred. This, however, was the fubftance of the effay. 

M. Remler, of E¥ford, has made a fimilar remark, refpeCting 
the ufe of copper veflels in making extracts; and he attributes 
the folubility of the copper to the neutral falts in vegetables; but, 
independent of this obfervation, his tables of the different quan- 
tities of matter foluble in water and fpirits of wine, in various 
vegetables, are feemingly accurate, and generally ufeful. 

We fhall finith this fketch with fome mifcellaneous chemical 
“obfervations, as fome faéts in this fcience are too curious to be 
for a moment delayed. They are found in two letters of M. 
Arell; from the firft of which we fhall only feleé& the poftfcript. 

‘I am this moment informed that M. de Ruprecht has extract- 
ed a new metal from the terra ponderofa. He prepared the heavy 
{par of Tyrol, by decompofing it by meaws of oil and fixed al- 
kali, by wathing the vitriolated tartar and liver of fulphur, and 
diffolving the refiduum in the nitrous.acid. The nitrous barytes, 
cleared from every particle of iron, afforded. decrepitating cryf- 
tals; when in powder, they detonated; expofed to aftrong fire, 
they became white by the lofs of the acid. They are then mixed 
with one eighth of powdered charcoal, and made into a pafte 
with linfeed or ofive oil, and put into a fmall crucible, covered 
‘with a piece of coal which exaétly fitted the top. The little cru- 
gible was then put in a Jarger one, and the vacuity filled with 
powdered charcoal ; the top covered with half a pound of cal- 
cined bones. The whole was then expofed to heat in a forge, 
the fire animated by double bellows, and inthis heat it remained 
an hour and three quarters. The regulus obtained in this way 
is round and very: equable, ‘but brittle, breaking with a fine 
grain. The hardnefs 1 is inconfiderable, but, though freed care- 
fully from iron, itis attraéted by the loadftone. ‘This metal may 
be obtained alfo without previoufly preparing the barytes. The 
vitrolic barytes is united for many hours.with aqua regia, to 
clear it from. iron and the loofe calcareous earth. The edulcor- 
ated {par is next mixed with powdered charcoal, made into a patte 
with oil, and managed as the pure earth in the lait experiment. 
In the firft seduction, the fpecific gravity of the regulus was 
6.64853, andain the laft 6.74435. The colour refembled that 


of iron; the texture is laminated, and the laminz crofs each 
ather obliquely.’ 
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The fecond letter is dated in Auguit laft, though it has only 
seached us yery lately.‘ I had the honour to inform youin my 
Jaft, that M. Rupreche had metallifed the barytes. He has me- 
tallifed alfo magnefia, takea from regularly cryftalifed Epfom 
falt. The regulus was well melted, of the brilliant colour of fteel, 
and not affeéted by the loaditone. It broke with a fine grain, 
and when moulded refembled platina. I have been honoured by 
a {mall quantity of the regulus of barytes and magnefia; shey are 
decidedly metallic, and completely melted Calcateous earth, pre- 
cipitated from lime-water, has been metallifed alfo, and the re- 
gulus js attracted by the loadftone. Flint, depurated by aqua 
regia, and brought into a white and tender ftate, has afforded a 
magnetic * regulus, but this experiment has not yet been repeated. 
They have attempted alfo to feparate from the argillaceous earth 
the iron which it contains to reduce it. M. Ruprecht has alfo re- 
duced the falt of platina, without any addition, and obtained a 
perfect regulus not magnetic. A perfect regulus of manganefe is 
not attrafed, and fome of the reguli of barytes are alfo difobe- 
dient to the load{tone. The calcareous reguli are very brilliant, 
and, when moulded, even whiter than the magnefian: the latter, 
when broken, appear partly lamellated, and partly ftriated ; the 
Jamelle of the grains both irregular. They are fufficiently heed. 
harder even than ‘the regulus of tungftein and molybdena ; and, 
when moulded, are of a’greyifh white, refembling platina. Their 
Specific gravity is 7. +383. The calcareous reguli, when broken, 
are of a fine maffy grain, of the brilliancy of white fteel, They 
are brittle and magnetic in thofe parts where they have been ex- 
pofed to the fire and tothe air. The other parts, at the bottom 
of the crucible, and where covered with the vitrified matter, are 
not fo; and it is the fame with the regulus of platina. A por- 
tion of fedative falt was once reduced,’ 

On thefe fubjeéts we fhall.add no remarks. The judgment 
and veracity of M. Crell are undifputed; and, if thefe facts are 
mifreprefented, great deceptions muft have been praétifed. We 
have tranflated carefully, preferving his own words, that no mif- 
reprefentation may occur on our fide. M. Crell might well add 


—‘ This news js very interefting, and leads us to fafpett fome 
extraordinary revolution in chemiftry,’ 





* By magnetic we do not mean communicating the magnetic power, but 
only that it is attracted by the loadftone. The fame phrafe, fo often repeated, 
would appear inelegant and unpleafing. | 
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DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


A View of revealed Religion; a Sermon, preached at the Ordination 
of the Rev. William Field, of Warwick, July 12, 1790. By 
Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. F.R.S. With a Charge, delivered at 
the Jame Time, by the Rev. Thomas Belfham. 8vo0. 15. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1790. 


D®*: Prieftley is at fome pains to inform us that Prefbyterians, 

in general, do not confider the ordination of their minifters 
as conferring any new powers, or giving them greater privilege, 
than they had before to difcharge all the funétions of their offices. 
The minifter’s titles to orders is the appointment of his congree 
gation, and the fervice is only calculated to exprefs the appro- 
bation of thofe who affift; to recommend him and his labours to 
the divine blefling by prayer, and to give him and the people 
fome proper advice. Initead of a confeflion of faith, certain quef- 
tions are put to him, which lead him ‘ to give as much as he 
thinks proper, of his views of Chriftianity and the miniftry of it, 
and the morives and maxims of his own conduét for the inftruétion 
of his audience.’ The ceremony of the impofition of hands, it 
is faid, is now generally laid afide. ° We have given an account 
of the new doétrine in this refpect, fince, if we recolle& rightly, 
it is the firf{ public explanation of fome reformation in the ordi- 
nation of miniiters. We mean not to offer any remarks on it, 
but only to obferve, that we have not found it fo commonly fol- 
Jowed as Dr. Prieftley obferves it. 

The Sermon is from Epbel. i. 17. 20. and it is defigned to 
bring to the recolleétion of the audience thofe particulars, the 
knowledge of which we derive from revelation, and particularly 
‘from Chriftianity. As we are not now difputing on articles of faith, 
we may pronounce this as an excellently moral and truly praéti- 
cal difcourfe: we muft confequently be underftood to except Dr. 
Prieftley’s peculiar opinions. The neceflary impreffion which the 
exiftence and conviétion of the fuperintendance of a divine Being 
make on our mind will grow weaker, our author thinks, if not 
revived by occafional interpofitions of his providence; and, in 
this ftate, we fhall lefs frequently exprefs our humility and re- 
fignation, our confidence in his goodnefs, and our peculiar ne- 
ceflities by prayer. Thefe interpofitions have therefore taken 
place by the miffion of different prophets, and ultimately by that 
of Chrift himfelf, confeffedly the greateft of thefe: by them we 
have been inftructed in the nature, perfections, and moral go- 
vernment of God; they have taught us the knowledge of our 
duty, and given us the ftrongeft and moft confiftent examples of 


it. The moltimportant tenet, a dottrine almoit loft, was a 
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ed and exemplified by the precepts and the refurrection of Chrit 
himfelf. The practical improvements of this doétrine deferve 
much attention. If, fays Dr. Priefiley, we confider ourfelves as 
profefling Chriftianity in greater purity than others, let us give a 
proof of it, by departing farther from iniquity. By their ‘fruits 
then may they in future be known! 

Mr. Belfham’s Charge demands our fulleft approbation > we 
have feen nothing more manly, rational, and judicious, for we 
are not dound to confider the {preading light of truth as relating 
to the progrefs of Socinianifm. His advice is fuggefted by the 
words of St. Paul, 2 Cor. ii. 17. and if he advifes the candidate, 
on one hand, to declare the whole council of God, itis guarded 
fo carefully by his refiections on the limited powers of the under- 
ftanding in difcerning what is truth, and a proper prudence to 
avoid giving offence, by fuggefting every doubt or difficulty which 
may arife, that we think the precept, with thefe limitations, mot 
falutary. His advifing private inftruction, prudent advice, friend- 
dy admonition, falutary reproof, tender fympathy, and a Chrif- 
tian confolation, in addition to the public miniftry, difpiays equal 
judgment and charity. 


The Love of Chrift the Source of genuine Philaxthropy. A Difcourfe 
on 2 Cor. Ve 14, 15+ Occafioned by the Death of Fohn Thoraton, 
Efq. late of Clapoam, Surry. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 
This is an account of the life and conduct of the late Mr. 

Thornton, and an apology for fome of his opinions, rather than 

afermon. It is fearcely within the province of a Literary Re- 

viewer, except fo far as concerns the opinion of original fin, a 

doérine of which we always with to efcape the examination. 


Yhe Chriftian Remembrancer: a farewell Sermon, preached at Ux- 
bridge Chapel, Middlefex, on Sunday the 7th of November, 1790. 
By the Rev. Walter Harper, late Affifiant-Le&urer, and Fcint- 
Le&urer of St. Andrew, Holborn. gto. 1s, Evans. 1791, 


The author, in this Farewell Difcourfe, gives a fummary of 
his Doétrines from 2 Cor, xiii. 12. Finally, brethren, farewell: 
—Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; 
and the God of love and peace fhall be with you. It is, in many 
refpects, a judicious, pious, and liberal fermon. 


A Key to the Old Teftament and Apocrypha, in which is given an 
Account of the Jfeveral Books, their Contents and Authors, and of 
the Times, in which they were re/pefively written. By the Rev. 
Robert Gray, A. M. late of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 75. 
6d, Rivingtons. 1790. 


In configning this very accurate and intelligent work to the 
Catalogue, we mean not to leffen its merit ; but as chiefly a com- 
pilation, it affords little room for difcuffion erremark, The plan 
1s 
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is the fame with Dr. Percy’s Key to the New Tefiament, and it 
is executed with great judgment, labour, and precifion. There 
are undoubtedly fome parts which we think particularly well ex- 
ecuted, and fome in which we think the author miftaken; but 
the latter are thofe general opinions that are often fixed in early 
life, and maintain their influence at a future period: they are 
fuch alfo as we have often had opportunities of mentioning. The 
integrity of the copies of the Old Teltament, the infpiration of 
fome particular parts of that work, the myflical meaning of So- 
lomon’s Song, are inftances of this kind ; on which, as our author 
has added no new arguments, itis lel toceabieont on us toenlarge, 


The Whole Duty of Woman; or, a complete Syftem of Female Mora- 
lity. By a Lady, at the Defire of a late noble Lord. To which 
are added, Poems, entertaining, moral, and divine. 8v0. 25. 
Ridgway. 1790. 

Thefe two little works thus combined are of very different n2- 
tures and of various ‘merit. The firft, or the didactic part, is in 
the ftyle of Solomon; but had it all the wifdom of the works of 
the fon of David, the modern mifs would yawn over it, and think 


« That by its help no maid on earth 
Would gain an earthly lover.’ 


This may be true, but the modern fine lady will find many 
maxims of the utmoft importance to her happinefs ; and the more 
reflecting maid may diftover fome obfervations which fhe would 
value.——The poems are chiefly moral and entertaining. Some we 
know are feleéted from different authors, and we fufpeét the whole 
te, be acompilation. They are, however, ftri€tly moral, and often 
highly elegant and poetical. 


The Necefity and Duty of an early Inftru&ion of Children, in the 
Chriftian Religion, evinced and enforced. By S. Cooper, D. D. 
4to. is. Robinfons. 1790. 


This is a pious and practical difcourfe, but founded, we thinks 
on an improper bafis; the original depravity of the human race. 
Whatever may be the author’s or our opinion on this fubje&, it 
is certainly not neceffary to go fo far for the foundation. Is the 
feed bad becaufe it wants fun and rain for its expanfion? Is the 
fetting dog originally defective, becaufe he wants to be taught 
fieadinefs and caution? May not wicked examples be more nu- 
merous and more enticing than good ones, with recurring to the 
fall of Adam? In other refpects, this fermon is equally judi- 
cious, perfuafive, and clear. 


Scripture Chara&ers; or, a Praéical Improvement of the principal 
Hiftories, from the Time of the Fudges to the End of the Old Tef- 
tament. By TI. Robinfon, M.A. i2m0. 35. Dilly. 1790 


This is the fecond volume on the. fame plan, which we ex- 
plained 
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plained in our notice of the firft, vol. uxvii1. p. 405. Mr. Ro- 
binfon has now gone throngh the whole of the Old Teftament ; 
and this volume is not, in any refpedct, inferior to the preceding. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 8vo. 25. Dee 
brett. 1791. 


While we praife this Letter, which we do with great warmth 
and cordiality, as candid, difpaffionate, and an excellent model 
of calm expoftulation, it muft be with the referve of fome parts, 
on which we have been led to form differentopinions. Our pre- 
fent author has not convinced us, for inftance, of the impropriety 
of the union of the church and ftate ; that the teft laws ovght to 
be repealed ; or even that, in the fuppofed election of William, 
and in the fettlement of the crown on the prefent family, a re- 
gard was not paid to hereditary right, fo far as was confiftent 
with other more important views. Thefe and a few fimilar paf- 
fages, charatteriftic of modern whiggifm, we muft except, when 
we repeat that, in general, this Letter deferves the warmeft com- 
mendations. Its author, Sir Brooke Boothby, with all due re- 
fpect for Mr. Burke, differs from him in many parts of his work, 
and is particularly fuccefsful againft his palliations of defpotifm, 
his commendations of papal hierarchy, and of the conduét of the 
nobility. In his defence of the ‘ nunc dimittis’ of Dr. Price, his re- 
marks deferve alfo muchattention. If, he obferves, the events 
of the 6th of October prevented the king’s flight to Metz, and 
confequently a civil war, every philanthropift muit rejoice, and 
think the eicape from fuch an evil cheaply purchafed, even by 
the horrors of that day. He does not, however, refle&t, that 
the evil was avoided, the flight-effectually prevented, before the 
infults and the maflacre began. Our author contends, that the 
whole fyftem was fo warped by time, by opinions, and preju-. 
dices, that it was impoffible to amend the conftitution of France: 
it was neceflary to deitroy, in order to meliorate it; but, even 
in this point, he appears to be lefs exact, for the eafe with which 
the revolution was accomplifhed, fhows that the minds of men 
had received a contrary bias; and the inftructions to the members 
of the national affembly prove, that nothing was more diftant 
from their conftituents’ minds, than the new creation which has 
been attempted. 


The following ironical parody i is admirable, and with it we 
muft conclude our article. 


«But, alas! with the Gothic feudalifm of France, learning 
and the fine arts, and honour and humanity have pafled away 


from among men ; and Europe ison the point of being once more 
overthadowed with the darknefs of ignorance and barbarity! Men 


will 
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will become illiberal by becoming free! The liberty of the 
prefs will puta final ftop to the diffufion of knowledge! Learn- 
ing will not furvive the lofs of its fyndics and licenfers, its im- 
primateurs, privileges, and approbations! Honour mutt perith 
by extending its influence over a multitude of perfons hitherto 
excluded from its jurifdi€tion! Humanity itfelf will be driven 
like another Aftrza from the earth, by fubftitating the foft gra- 
dations of unfelt dependencies to thofe violent and hoftile dif- 
tanctions which fever the commonwealth in twain; where one 
half fears and hates, and the other hates and defpifes! Farewelb 
that tender and ever wakeful providence of government which 
fuffered no rafh word or extravagant thought to efcape its vigil- 
ance! That falutary coercioa which filently difpofed of a dan- 
gerous fubject without fcandal or alarm! That beautiful inequal- 
ity of conditions, which, by dividing men into diftin& and ime 
pafiible orders of beings, taught them to love as brethren! That 
convenient and ievelling politenefs which makes vice amiable and 
virtue unneceflary! Farewell for ever thofe warm and foftering 
beams of arbitrary power alone favourable to genius and courage, 
to great conceptions and great atchievements! It was under your 
benign and genial influence, and not in the chilly atmofphere of 
a republic, that thofe miracles of valour and art were performed 
and produced which have ferved as models to all fucceeding ages, 
and which ftill continues to aftonifh the mind with the vaft fupe- 
riority of their inimitable excellence !’ 


Letter to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. By M. Rofibonne, 
Curate of ——-, Ex-member of the National Affembly. 8vo. is. 
Ridgway. 1791. late 


The warmth and violence of M. Rofibonne led us at firft to 
- fufpect him to be an enemy in difguife. He began to be diffatif- 
fied, be obferves, with the conduct of the national affembly, when 
Mr. Burke’s work at once opened his eyes, and he abandoned 
thofe who had been fo unfaithful to their trufts. The piéure, 
which he draws of the prefent ftate of France, is truly hideous ; 
but it is coloured too highly. The pen of prejudice feems to 
have biackened it, and fombre as we think it is, our author has 
deepened the hue without mercy. Subordination is, he remarks, 
at an end, and a great number with for the reftoration of the 
king. Ai lift of the errors of the national affembly is fubjotned, 
as well as thofe points in which they have difobeyed. the inftrac- 
tions of their conftituents. We have, however, many reafons to 
chink, that this pamphlet was fabricated in London, and never 
appeared in any other language than the Englih. 


StriGures on the Letter of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on the Be- 
wolution in France. 8vo. 15,.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


We cannot highly commend the fpirit which diftated thefe 
Stridiures, 
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Strictures, or the execution of the defign. _Much virulence and 
perfonal diflike are very confpicuous in every page of the pamph-. 
let.. ‘The author attributes Mr. Burke’s oppofition to the French 
‘revolution to a very different caufe from that which has’ been. 
ufually afigned. Mr. Burke, he thinks, Yas apprehenfive that, 
if the principles of liberty, and of a more general and adequate. 
reprefentation were univerfally diffufed, his feat in parliament 
might be loft. On this idea, and on the reform of reprefentation,. 
our authorchiefly dwells; and we fufpect that our readers will not 
_ with us to extend the account of the Stri€tures any farther. 


Brief Refle&ions upon the Liberty of the Britifh Subje&; in addrefs 
to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. Occafioned by his late 

Publication on the French Revolution. By Fobn Butler. 8vo0. 
2s. Debrett. 1791. 3 


Thefe Reflections are addreffed to Mr. Burke, and contain, in 
fome paffages, a seply to his doctrines, The great body, how- 
ever, of this bulky pamphlet relates to the imperfections of the 
Englifh conflitution, and the imperfect liberty of the Britifh fub- 
je&t. Declamation of this kind, however, we cannot notice. - 
Imperfections attend every human inftitution; and, in governs 
ment, the neceflary fubordination muft fometimes bear hard 
on an individual. But becaufe our author is difcontented with 
his own country, he admires the innovations of others, expecting, 
perhaps, that all errors will be removed, the rugged paths made 
plain, and the crooked ones ftrait. May he not be difappointed ! 


Leffons io a Young Prince, by an Old Statefman, on the prefent Dif- 
pofition in Europe to a General Revolution. The Second Edition. 
With the Addition of a Leffon on the Mode of ftudying and profiting 
by RefleGions on the French Revolution, by the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke. 8vo. 4s. Simmons. 1791. : 


The O/d Statefman has, we apprehend, been Jong employed 
in giving lectures to the young ftate{man, on * political liberty,” 
as well as fome collateral fubje&ts, and he now rifes in the {cale, 
and offers leffons to a prince. His leffons are judicious and de- 
ferve attention; it was, he obferves, the apprchenfion of a new 
cabal, ready to feize the reins of government, that enfhrined the 
errors of a long inglorious reign, and rendered the late illnefs of 
the king a fubje&t of the moft heartfelt regret, and gave an unre- 
ftrained licence to our joy on his recovery. Much of this is un- 
doubtedly true, and we wifh the obfervation to be attended to 
where it will have the moft important confequences. The ob- 
fervations on the conftitution are fhrewd, and diétated in all the 
brilliant captivating energy of-our author’s ftyle; but, in fome 
réfpects, we think him miftaken. 

The reply to Mr. Burke difplays much acutenefs, but is de- 
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bafed by fome of our author’s peculiar opinions. He reptchends 
fome of the erroneous pofitions with great feverity, but he mixes 
too many perfonal obfervations; and, among the errors, men 
tions fome paflages which deferve another name. On the whole, 
his reply is a very able one. ‘The work is beautifully printed, 
and deferves a place in the library of the prince. 


A Vindication of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke’s Refleions on 
the Revolution in France, in Anfwer to all his Opponents. Swe, 
2s.6d. Debreit. 1791. 


At laft, from among the crowd of critics, of anfwerers, of 
examiners and opponents, one vindicator arifes. He engages in 
the caufe of Mr. Burke with great fpirit, much knowledge of 
the fubject acquired on the fpot, equal fpirit and acutenefs. He 
examines each work as it appeared, and attacks its author with 
pleafant farcafm, acute raillery, or folid reafoning ; and, like an 
able difputant, when he cannot anfwer fatisfaorily, paffes on 
in filence, : 

‘ Et que 
Defperat tractata nitefcere pofle relinquit.’ 

His vindication of Mr. Burke againft the attacks of Dr. PriefJey 
and Dr. Price is the moft laboured and fatisfaf&tory part of his 
work; his anfwers to Mrs. Woolftonecraft, and to the pamphlet 
attributed to Mrs. M. Graham are the moft entertaining. Our 
author’s account of Mirabeau we fhall felect. 


‘ Even Mirabeau, the chafte Mirabeau! whofe great talents 
have been exercifed in inventing vices; and whofe long and in- 
duftrious experience has been employed in ripening them Jpte 
practice, is now to be the pure patriot of a patriotic people. He 
who had formerly trampled on every civil and domeftic duty; he 
who had been the corrupt, the treacherous fpy on mankind, is 
now, by a political miracle, become the immaculate leader of an 
tmmaculate revolution. ‘This is the man, (whofe entire life has 
been a libel on the moft obvious principles of honor and honefty} 
under whofe guidance the moft ambitious, the moft irritable people 
under heaven, are to reject, even the weaknefles of human na- 
ture, and a& upon the benign, the apoftolic -principles of uni- 
verfal fraternity. 

« There is fomething in the character of this man, w hich, nat 
one ray of virtue has redeemed, from the frightful uniformity of 
vice, that is difficult to be conceived by thofe who have only heard 
of the ordinary crimes of mankind: a mafterly genius, and ex- 
tenfive conception, in the promotion of wickednefs, that has fel» 
dom been difcovered in the moft enlightened zeal for virtuet a 
{pirit of enterprize in any attacks upon humanity, that has been 
rarely found ia the mof glowing moments of romantic chivalry : 
yet 
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yet fuch a mean and abje& fenfe of perfonal danger as is recone 
cileable only to. a man, who lives on the profeffed principles of 
being dreaded, being hated and defpifed. This is to be the ve« 
nerable author of a conftitution from which fuch miraculous ef- 
feéts are not predicted, but afferted ; this the fpeaker, not the 
attor, in arevolution which I fhall call bv no other name, than 
the fpurious offspring of cowardice and ambition,’ 


Attheconclution, this author offers fome obfervations in de- 
fence of Mr. Burke’s confiftency, and has even the addrefs to 
palliate what he cannot entirely difprove.—On the whole, we 
have not feen a little work, in which more ability, aétivity, 
acutenefs, and difcrimination, have been difplayed. 


A Second Letter to Dr. Fofeph Prieftley, occafioned by Mr. Courte- 
nays Philofophical Reflections on the Revolution in France. By 
Solomon De A. R. Svo. ~1s. Rivingtons. 1790. 


Solomon A. R. addreffed Dr, Prieftley on the fubjett of his 
Letters to the Jews; the Letter before us relates to Mr. Courte- 
nay’s ironical * Reflections.” ‘This ‘ fecond Solomon’ detects 
fome little inaccuracies in the reafoning, and replies with fome 
humour: but, it may be from fome predilection for the ‘ Reftec- 
tions,’ or averfion to that fpecies of humour, our author delights 
in; whatever may be the caufe, wedid not find this letter very 
pleafing or interefting. 


; = as = 8 


Stanzas of Woe, addreffed from the Heart on a Bed of Illuefs, ta 
Levi Eames, E/fq. late Mayor of rhe City of Briftol. By Anne 
Yearfley, a Milk-Woman of Clifion, near Briftol. gro. 25. 
Robinfons. 1790. 


The gentleman, to whom this poem is addreffed, is charged 
by Mrs. Yearfley with encouraging, or rather defending, his fer- 
vant, who had exercifed unprovoked barbarity towards herfelf 
and children. We fhall not enter into the particulars of the ac- 
cufation; and whether it be juft, exaggerated, or groundlefs, as 
we have no other information than the affertions annexed, we 
fhall not pretend to offer any opinion, We can, however, fafely 
affirm that thefe Stanzas appear to flow from the genuine feel- 
ings of a flrong and fufceptible mind. They are faid to have 
been written on the bed of ficknefs, and began the firft morning 
the phyficians allowed the winaows to be opened for the admif- 
fion ofair. They begin thus: 


‘ Come balmy air and cheer my languid face ! 
Add timely vigour to my ling’ring breath, 

Whifper that Faith fhall ev’ry phantom chafe 
And off my fpirit tear the toils of death! 


* Play 
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‘ Play fadly flow, thou’lt mournful echo find, * 
While mental agony devours my heart, 

For, O! there’s mufic in the midnight wind, 
To thofe who grieve yet will not grief impart. 


‘€ Sorrow, to.thee, feall hold her fhatter’d lyre, 
Then gently touch it with my deepeft figh, 
Prolong my groan, but check the ardent fire, 
That once was wont to bear my foul on high.’ 


“Thefe lines, though not faultlefs, are evidently the productions 
‘of real genius; the thought in the fecond ftanza, and the two 
lines which follow, marked in Italics, more particularly, is truly « 
‘beautiful and original. Mrs. Yearfley’s genius is, howev ér, €X- 
tremely unequal; and a poem fubjoined, addrefled to a ‘fon on 
his being put under the tuition of a mafter, is of a very inferior 
nature to that which precedes it. 


Prophecies delivered by a Defcendant from the Oracle of Delphos. 
410. 25. 6d. Prieft, 1791. 


When the weeds from a field feem completely extirpated, fome 
neglected root will fpread and foon render the hufbandman’s for~ 
mer toil fruitlefs, Thus we fuppofed the numerous worthlefs 
imitations of Kilkhampton Abbey were forgotten, till this fcyor, 
from the old root, began to {pread its deleterious branches. Like 


its progenitors, itis full of the moft illiberal abufe on all ranks 
and defcriptions. 


Lhe New Parliamentary Regifter; in a Series of Political Epifiles. | 
Dedicated to Charles Anftey, Efq. Author of the New Bath Guide. 
1zmo. 2s. Ridgway. 1791. 


The fucceffor of the B—n—r—d family inherits fome of his 
anceftor’s fpirit and humour ; but, as from the dedication, he is not 
alter & idem, we fufpeét that he is not even a dire defcendant. 
We have confulted fome able genealogifts, who have differed on 
the fubje&t: one contended that our author is a firft coufin of the 
famous and inimitable S—n B—n—r —d ; another that he is on- 
ly a coufin oxce removed. Without troubling outfelves about nice 


diftinctions, we thall fele& a few lMes, to enable our readers to 
judge for themfelves. 


‘ Now your Lord isa {pecies of pillar, I find, 

Whofe Corinthian capital graces mankind ; 

(As appears by a very fublime publication, 

With which a great genius has favour’d the nation) 

So their order, if ftripp’d of the title it boatts, 

Muft remain, I’m afraid, little better than pofts. 

Hence mark with what judgment the minifter labours 

To improve by the faults of our wrong-headed neighbours. 


Feb. 1791. R The 
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The nobles of Gallia, thro’ Europe, we know, 

Were fo highly refpected a few years ago, 

That fearce a French Barber we happen’d to fee, 

But we courteoufly call’d him Monfeur le Mar-quis, 

That badge of diftin@tion their folly has loft, 

And fince they no longer this title can boaft, 

Left a race fo illuftrious fhould quite difappear, 

It was right to encourage the breed of em here.’ , 


, ee ee. me Ee 
A Review of the Arguments in Favour of the Continuance of Ims 
peachments, notwithfianding a Diffolution. By a Barrifter. 80, 
2s. Clarke, 1991. 


This gentleman is an exception to the fuppofed unanimity of 
the legal corps, and argues with great precifion and ability, that 
the diffolution of parliament does not ftop the proceeding on an 
{mpeachment, or compel the parties to begin de novo. He ad- 
duces the feveral precedents, and examines each very minutely 
and judicioufly. We cannot recommend a better work to thofe 
who would wihh to fee a difpaflionate examination of the queftion, 








fn Examination of Precedents and Principles ; from which it appeare 
that an Impeachment is determined by a Diffolution of Parliament. 
The Second Edition, much enlarged, By Edward Chriftian, Efq. 


8vo. 25.6d. Deighton. 1791. 


This work we have already commended, and it may with 
great propriety be joined to the former. ‘ ‘The Barrifter,’ notices 
fome of Mr. Chriftian’s arguments, and replies to them fatisfac- 
torily. The Appendix, containing all the precedents, is now, 
we believe, firft added, and the Examination is in many parts 
more full and complete, 


An Examination of the Expediency of continuing the prefent Impeach- 
ment; by Ralph Broome, E/q. 8vo0. 25, 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 


The able author of the * Elucidation of the Articles of Im- 
peachment’ thinks that the continuation of the profecution is in- 
expedient, and fupports his opinion by fhowing the futility of 
the arguments urged for the continuation. The queftion of the 
expediency will te decided probably before this article reaches the 
public view ; but even at this time, it is perhaps not improper 
to obferve, that Mr. Broome’s Obfervations, in our opinion, de- 
ferve great attention. We cannot fay that they have convinced 
us of the inexpedience of the continuance, becaufe we were con- 
vinced before. 


Effay on the Efe? of a Diffolution of Parliament on an Impeachment 
by the Honfe of Commons, for high Crimes and Mifdemeancurs. By 
Capel Lofft. 8vo. zs. Johnfon. 1791. 

Mr. Capel Lofit examines the precedents on this fubject with 


great 
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breat attention and precifion. There are no direct inftances, he 
obferves, where the diffolution feems to have flopped the im- 
peachment, and there are fome where it has had the oppofite ef 
fe&. The language of the various refolutions, the analogical 
reafoning, and every conftitutional argument, in his opinions 
{upport the continuation of the impeachment. Of courfe, there- 
fore, in the late decifion, parliament. cannot be impeached of 
mifconduét. Indeed every part of the queftion feems to have been 
argued with great ability; and, we may add, if it will not aps 
pear impertinent, determined with the gréateit propriety. 


MEDICAL. 


An Effay on Vital Sufpenfion: being an Attempt to invefligate and to 
afcertain thofe Difeafes in which the Principles of Life are appa 


rently Extinguifoed. NE FoR, 8ve. is. Rivinge 
tons. 1791. 


Our author, whofe peculiarity of language, if he be not a fos 
reigner, betrays no little affectation of the medical ftyle of the fif- 
teenth century, is in general very acute and accurate in his ene 
quirye The great objects of this Effay are to afcertain the place 
of the difeafe (for fo, many phyficians choofe to ftyle it) in nofo- 
logical febnents and to inveftigate the caufe of this afphyxy. The 
firft is of little confequence, and the fecond he confiders, very pro- 
perly, to arife from the fufpenfion of breathing. His reafoning 
from this firft change is very correét; and the confequences are 
either fuch as refpeét the Uiftribution of the blood, or its chemical 
qualities. One fact that we do not remember having feen fo 
fully infifted on, is the fluidity of the blood from the want of vi- 
tal air, or more probably, as we fufpeé, from the retention of its 
fixed air. This appearance our author fhows is not uncommon 
in other inftances, where the blood is not regularly expofed to 
the atmofphere. On the whole, the Effay is an able one; and 
when once the peculiarity of the ftyle is a little familiar, the ju- 
dicious remarks interfperfed will appear of more value. The 
methods of relieving’ the ¢ vital fufpenfion’ aré not carefully ex 
amined : the author is contented with comparing the ufual reme- 


dies with transfufion, amode of cure tliat cannot eafily be prattifed, 
and will not readily be-adopted. 


A Letter to the Pateutee, concerning the medical Properties of the 
Fleecy Hofiery. By William Buchan, M.D. The Third Edition, 
with Notes and Obfersations by the Editar. 8v0. 15. Soid 
at 99g, Holborn. 1790. 


Fleecy hofiery for ever! We fhould have, however, recome 
mended this pamphlet more /eelingly in a bleak November, or a 
fevere January ; ; but in truth thefe warm cloathings have their 
merits; and, in /ober /adne/s, the afthmatics, the nervous and 

R2z rheumati¢ 
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rheumatic patients, as well as the arthritics, may derive much’ 
benefit from them. 


The Poor Man’s Medicine Cheft; or, Thompfon’s Box of Antibiliour 
Alterative Pills. Witha few brief Remarks on the Stomach. 
By Fohn Weeks Thompfon. 8vo. 15. -'Taylor. 1791. 

A quack bill in the ufual ftyle, written with more than 
vfual accuracy. One or two mifcellaneous faéts are of impor- 
tance in a medical view. 


Annual Oration, delivered March 8th, 4790, before the Medicak 
Society, Bolt-court, Fleet-ftreet, London, by George Walks, M. D. 
4to. 25. Robinfons. 1790. 


_. It is perhaps effential to the nature of an annual oration, that 
the fubje& fhould be, in fome degree, a popular one, and that 
the language fhould be elevated a little above the colloquial, or 
the more fedate ftyie of philofophic inveftigation.. ‘There is,. 
however, at times, too great turgefcence, which invelopes an in- 
accurate idea, or a fplendor which hides an incorrect metaphor. 
In general, indeed, thefe faults are not fo confpicuous as to 
offend. 

The defign of this Oratiomis to fiow that fpecifics do not exift,. 
and that in curing difeafes, the phyfician, inftead of theory, 
fhould attend to indications, or the changes to be produced in 
the conftitution, colleéted from the hiftory of the cafe, the habits: 
of the patient, and the prefent fymptoms, In each refpest, Dr. 
Wallis has acquitted himfelf very ably. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Addenda to Anecdotes, 5c. ancient and modern. With Obfervations:. 
‘By James Petit Andrews, F.. AS. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1790. 


_. Mr. Andrews, by thefe additions, has not fullied his charaéter 
of a diligent colleftor and a pleafing relator of anecdotes, which 
he acquired. by his firft publication, noticed in our uxviith vo- 
lume, p. 340; We fhall prefer filling our article with the fol- 
lowing anecdotes of Mr. Oldys, to any farther remarks of our 
own. 


. * Mr. Oldys had but a flender portion of claffical learning, and: 
knew little of the fciences; but for index- -reading, title-pages, 
and the knowledge of {carce (Englith) books and editions,-he had 
no equal.. 

‘ He had great good-nature, honour,. and integrity, particu- 
larly as an hiftérian, for he bas been known to have refufed a 
large fom, to permit his name to be affixed to another perfon’s- 
work, But a violent attachment to drinking, and to low com- 


‘pan, tended to obscure his pood qualities,. 
* His 
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_ © His Life of Sir Walter Raleigh gained him great credit, and 
even influenced the duke of Norfolk fo far in his favour, that he 
procured for Oldys a comfortable appointment in the Herald’s 
Office. In that fituation he was fometimes much difgraced by his 
paffion for liquor, particularly at the funeral of the princefs Ca- 
roline, when the crown cn a cafhion, entrufted to his care, is re- 
ported to have made many unfeemly flaggers. 

* His method of compofing lives was fingular. He had a num. 
ber of parchment bags infcribed with the name of him he meant 
to write of, and into them he put every anecdote he could colle&. 
From thefe ftories he drew up each refpective hiftory. 

‘ By his exceffes he was kept fo poor, that in 1761, when he 
died, he left little more than what was fufficient to bury him.’ 


In fome of the pages of our Journal we have recorded the anecs 
dote of Muretus in a different way from Mr. Andrews’ accoent, 
pP- 53. ‘ Fiat experimentum,’ it was faid by the phyficians, 
* in corpore vili..—-To which it was reported that he replied— 
* nullum corpus vile eft, pro quo non dedignatus eft Chriftus mo-~ 
ri.’—-No perfon is contemptible for whom Chrift was offered up as 
an atonement. The way in which we have related it is more cha- 
ractertic, but we do not recollect our authority. 


fin Abridgment of she Hiftory of Scotland, from Robertfon, Stuart, 
Fc. in the Manner of Gold/mith’s Abridgment of the Hiftories of 
England, Rome, and Greece. i2m0. 35.6d. Kearfley. 1791. 


Hiftorical abridgments, judicioufly executed, are doubtlefs 
well calculated for the ufe of fchools. But to anfwer fucha pur- 
pofe fuccefsfully, we think that they ought not to be too much 
divefted of the fplendid and remarkable iacidents, which, though 
perhaps of unqueftionable authenticity, have generally been re-~ 
cited by hiftorians. The cariofity natural to youth will difpofe 
the mind to purfue with greater eagernefs a narrative containing 
fplendid tranfactions, than fuch as is ftri¢tly confined to political 
detail. In the prefent Abridgment, the author ‘{eems to have 
Jeaned too much to the fault we are now reprehending. His di- 
vifion of the Scottifh hiftory into four diftin& periods, according 
to its degrees of probability, is juftified by the practice of others. 
But while, like a fkilful furveyor, he protraéts fo well the differ- 
ent flages of the hiftorical map, we wifh that he had admitted in- 
to the intermediate fpaces thole objets which, Ly exciting the 
attention of youth, would have rendered them more ardent in 
the purfuit of hiftorical information. Confidering the defign of 
the work, we cannot approve of employing fo great a part of it 
on the hiftory of queen Mary and her fon, which, a few tranf- 
actions excepted, are not likely to prove very interefting to the 


clafs of readers for whom it is intended, We ‘muft not with 
hold 
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hold our opinion that the abridgment is difproportioned in its 
different parts; but the narrative is faithful, though deficient of 


intereft, and it affords a juit account of the feudal ftate of Scot- 
Jand in former times. 


Authentic Memoirs of William Auguftus Bowles, Efg. Ambaffador 
Srom the United Nations of Creeks and Cherekees, to the Court of 
London, 25. 8vo. Faulder. 1791. 


By what means the writer of thefe Memoirs has collected his 
materials we know not; but he gives fuch an improbable account 
of Mr. Bowles’ natural ingenuity refpecting different arts and 
fciences, as cannot imprefs us with any great opinion of the au 
thenticity of the narrative. The author is likewife inconfiftent 
with himfelf in his account of the age of hishero. In one place, 
he informs us that Mr. Bowles is about twenty-fix years of age, 
though, from what is related in another page, he ought to be at 
leaft twenty-nine. We believe, however, that Mr. Bowles is a 
gentlemat of great merit, and are happy to think that Great 


Britain has fo faithfal and zealous a friend among the Creek In- 
dians. 


Attic Wit; or, a Medley of Humour: containing an agreeable Va- 
riety of Bon Mots, ‘okes, and Repartees. 12mo. 1s. Hamilton. 
1791. 


A wretched olio, collected from former jeft-books, but ill cho- 
fen, and badly told. 


Buffon’s Natural Hiftory abridged. Illuftrated with great Variety 
of Copper-plates. 8vo. 85. Boards. Kearfleys, 1791. 


This is a very entertaining and fufficiently accurate abridge- 
ment of Buffon, to which, in the lower orders of animated na- 
ture, the pleafing, but fuperficial, and often incorrect Gold- 
{mith, has contributed. The chief defect, that we have obferved, 
is in the plates. Animals of fuch different fizes are reprefented in 
the fame plate, that no idea of proportion can be formed. The 
crocodile, for inftance, is no bigger than the toad, 


Secret Memoirs of Robert; Count de Parades, written by Himfelf, on 
coming out of the Baftile. 8vo. 2s5.6d. Baldwin. 1791. 


Though it is not uncommon for fpies to over-rate their fer- 
vices, and to reprefent every attempt that they recommend in the 
moft promifing Jight, we have many reafons for thinking that 
the /ubfiance of thefe Memoirs are true. Plymouth might have 
been taken, and its dock-yard deftroyed at that time, by the 
means, the apparently inadequate force defigned for it. The 
indecifive conduét of the French commander was confpicuous 
from the fhore, and we may congratulate ourfelves that he was 
not animated by the fpirit of the count de Paradés. While fome 


of 
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of the faé&s and circumftances are certainly mifreprefented, we 
hope that the facility with which Englifhmen were induced to 
affift the enemies of their country may be added to the lift of 
errors. 


Bibliotheca Parifiana. A Catalogue of a Colle&ion of Books, formed 
by a Gentleman in France. 8vo. 2z5.6d. Edwards. 1791, 


It is faid of Alexander that he would be painted only by Apel- 
les; and, in this inftance alfo, the beauty of the workmanhhip is 
worthy of the excellence of the fubje&t. We never remember fee- 
ing a catalogue fo well ftored with beautiful and correé editions, 
and we never remember feeing one fo well printed. Some de- 
tached obfervations, occafionally interfperfed, are of importance, 
and greatly raife this catalogue above a mere * muiterrroll of 
names.’ 


Thoughts concerning the proper Conftitutional Principles of Manning 
and Recruiting the Britifo Navy and Army. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Fames Cochrane. 4to. 25. Robinfons. 1791. 


The method recommended by this author for manning the 
navy refembles the cuftom of regiftering the feamen in France, 
Each fea-port fhould, he thinks, furnifh its quota, and an ems 
bargo be laid on its fhipping till the men are procured, The 
army he propofes to be filled up from the militia, and by men 
furnifhed by a kind of ballot from each parith. 


A Di&ionary of the ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, moff 
commonly cultivated in the Plantations, Gardens, and Stoves, of 
Great Britain; arranged according to the Linn@an generic Names, 
and containing full and accurate Defcriptions of the different 
Genera and Species, with the generic and /pecific Names properly 
accented. By Charles Bryant. 8ve. 9s. 6d. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 17906 


This Dictionary is a very convenient companion in the flower- 
garden. Aftera general defcription of terms, the feveral claffes, 
orders, and the more important genera, are fhortly defcribed in 
their proper order, and in {cientific terms. In the Dictionary, 
which follows, each genus is arranged alphabetically with its 
more important and ornamental fpecies; after which are fome 
obfervations refpeéting their ufe. The whole is concluded by an 
index of Englifh names, The plants can in this way be eafily 
known ; and the moft valuable are carefully feleéted. Our au- 
thor is fufficiently accurate in his defcriptions ; but his criticif{ms 
en the conduct of Linnzus are not always well founded. 


A Treatise 
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A Treatife on ‘the Cotton Trade: in twelve p sen Addrefed ta 
the Levant Company, Weft India Planters, and Merchants. By 
Experience. 12zmo. 15.\6d. ‘Taylor. 1791. A eae 


‘ Experience’ fpeaks to the purpofe ; and as we know fome of 
his allegations to be true, we may fuppofe the others are fo alfo. 
But as this is not a literary {abject we muit refer it to be review= 
ed by the Treafury Board. 


A concife Statement of Tran fadlio ons and Circumpances refpedting the 
King’s Theatre, inthe Hay-Market. By Mr. Taylor, the Pro- 
prictor. Together mith the official Correfpoudence upon the fame 
Subje®, between the Right lon. the Lord Chamberlaiz, and Earl 
Chelmondeley, &Sc. Bue. 1s. Debrett. 1791. 


Ariftotie and the opera have. been ever at variance, and the 

modern fcribleriads cannot engage with either Mr. Taylor or Mr. 

O’Reilly.: We recommend them to the juftice of the King’ s Bench, 
er the humanity of the bigher powers. 


A few Words on the Nature of ‘the Slave Trade; and the Mea fures 
“which ought to be adopted. - 8ve. 25. Walier. 1791. 


Our author recapitulates the whole train of real and fadtitious 


horrors: it js the Crambe recocta of the numerous tales, fabrica- 


tions, and faéts, which have been fo repeatedly the theme of mo- 
dern reformers. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A New Correfpondent. charges us with inconfiftency, in our 
account of Dr..Wendeborn’s Work, refpecting the antiquity of 
the fuppofed Offian. if he had read the article attentively, he 
would have feen, that the objec of the Reviewers was only to 
refute the idea of their being the forgeries of Macpherfon. If 


they are not, who can diftinguith the difference between three or — 


four hundred years, in the age of poems, handed down by oral 
€ommunication ? 





ON referring to Dr. Geddes’ New. Tranflation, ‘the fir part 
_ of which we received fince our Article on Mr. Bruce’s Appendix 
was printed, we find nothing to countenance the opinion that the 
Iihmaelites, Gen. xxvii. 25, went to Gilead to add the opobal- 
famum to their lading. Dr. Geddes adds ina note, * whether 
thefe be the very fame things denoted by the Hebrew correfpond- 


ing names is not altogether certain, and there is a confiderable 
ailagreement among the ancient verfons,’ 
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